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TWO DRAWINGS, INVOLVING A USE OF PERSPECTIVE, ARE CREATIVE ART 
IN THE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY, PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
OF ART, HAS GIVEN 


WORK BY PUPILS 
MARGUERITE MARQUART, THE 
THEM A KNOWLEDGE OF PERSPECTIVE, 


CREATIVE EXPRESSION 


DIRECTOR 
ONE OF THE “TOOLS” FOR 
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Time and Tools for Creative Expression 


Marcuerire Marquart 


DIRECTOR OF ART, 


“ART is long and time is fleeting” is a 

statement of unquestioned truth 
and of real significance to all of us. But to 
the art teacher in particular the shortness 
of time and the difficulties of art expres- 
sion have been especially real—even to 
the art teacher of the past, who, after a 
tense half hour, would secure from her 
class of forty different boys and girls a set 
of forty identical tulips, and arrange them 
(with what relief!) in a neat thumb- 
tacked row at the top of the blackboard, 
each one bowing politely to its left-hand 
neighbor. In the modern schoolroom, 
where art expression is a matter of as 
many different approaches, often of as 
many different problems as there are 
pupils, the element of time assumes truly 
formidable proportions. 

The new educational program has led 
to increased emphasis on the importance 
of art education bur, unfortunately, it has 
not provided for a proportionate increase 
in time allowance for the work. More 
and more those who formulate our 
educational philosophy realize that the 
citizens of America must be taught to 
appreciate spiritual values against ma- 
terial ones if they are to find happiness 
and poise in this industrial civilization. 
In its present crisis, America is turning 


NEWARK, 


NEW JERSEY 


from absorption in the material things, 
which have failed it, to a search for a 
more satisfying way of life; and in this 
search the schools must assume a great 
responsibilicy. They have it in their power 
to establish the ideals on which a sound 
new civilization may be built—a civiliza- 
tion based not on acquisitiveness as an 
end of existence but on a belief in 
harmony, balance, and creativeness—the 
elements of art. Learning through many 
pleasant experiences the satisfactions to 
be found in art is one of the surest ways of 
developing that desire for beauty and 
sensitiveness to ugliness that leads to an 
appreciation of spiritual values. As the 
children whom we teach today gain this 
appreciation from our teaching, they 
will provide generously for the art 
training of the next generation; it is not 
surprising that the generation of forty 
children who painted forty identical tulips 
does not see how art is to function in 
working out our national salvation, but 
let us build for a glorious future of art in 
our public schools by training now a 
generation awake to the spiritual worth 
of the beautiful and by working for time 
in which co realize our objectives. 

The first art objective is the same for 
all, regardless of age, race, social back- 
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ground, or vocational—to add to the 
completeness of living. We must pro- 
vide for every child, experiences that will 
add richness and color to his daily life. 
The art work in the schools must be 
planned to fit the needs of every individ- 
ual, no matter what his abilities or his 
background may be, or what his future 
may promise. Artistic values that will 
function in every phase of his life should 
enlarge his vision and steady his balance; 
inspiring interests and engrossing hobbies 
that will develop from them, his art- 
class activities should provide for. Po- 
tentialities will in these ways be de- 
veloped, initiative encouraged, sense of 
beauty awakened, and leisure time made 
a source of pleasure and profit. 

In view of the great need for the values 
it can impart and of its potentialities as it 
is proving them under great handicap, 
art in the public schools feels confidently 
justified in asking superintendents, boards 
of education, and taxpayers for more 
generous allotments of time—for pro- 
visioning, not as an extra or a “‘frill,’’ but 
as a necessary and fundamental part of the 
training of every child. 

Time for intensive training in all fields 
of verbal expression has been provided 
throughout our schools, and all of ic is 
needed. But for that part of each of us 
that may never find adequate release in 
words, and for those whose most worth- 
while thoughts may find expression in 
more concrete forms of beauty, there has 
not been corresponding time provision in 
the curriculum. Significant prose or 
poetry growing out of experience, mem- 
ory, or imagination, is the flower of 
verbal expression, comparable to creative 
work in the graphic arts; but let us not 


forget that it seldom grows without the 
tender care of many nurturing skills— 
writing, reading, spelling, grammar, or 
composition. All these subjects have 
definite places in the curriculum, and 
they receive due regard from every 
teacher in the school system, in oral and 
written work in every subject. 

Dr. Jacks says in “‘The Education of 
the Whole Man,” “A good system of 
education aims at the liberation of our 
creative powers and the guidance of 
them by many paths to forms of beauty.”’ 
Because of the limited time allotment for 
art that now prevails in many school 
systems, the art teacher has at times 
succumbed to the temptation to eliminate 
some of the phases of art education that 
are essential to well-rounded develop- 
ment in artistic appreciation or expres- 
sion. The teacher’s personal interests or 
abilities, popular new educational en- 
thusiasms, or perhaps necessary adjust- 
ments to changed conditions, have at 
times also dictated overemphasis on some 
one phase of art work—one path rather 
than many. One teacher may have 
decided that her pupils need most an 
understanding of the principles of design 
and of the various elements of successful 
achievement, and so she stresses the 
“‘licerature’’ of art—appreciation. An- 
other teacher may be convinced that her 
pupils should develop habits of accuracy 
and so emphasizes the ‘“‘spelling’’ and 
“grammar” of art—technical training. 
Still another teacher may be most en- 
thusiastic about releasing creative power 
and feels that the children must, above all 
else, express themselves as individuals, 
and so she encourages free creative work 
without training in “‘spelling’”’ or “‘gram- 
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mar’ or “‘licerature.”” Such lack of 
balance in any phase of education has 
always meant that only part of the 
pupils in the class received that training 
from which they would have profited 
most; or perhaps that they developed in 
only one of several lines along which 
they might have grown. We must 
provide balance in our art courses, no 
matter now curtailed they may be in time. 
Short time rations should, in fact, be a 
challenge to us to consider their content 
with particular care—to decide just what 
is essential for every child and what we 
can afford to eliminate. 

In the elementary school the most 
natural interpretation of a child’s experi- 
ence is a personal one—through self- 
expression. Whenever a child shapes a 
piece of clay, chooses one color rather 
than another, solves a problem in con- 
struction, or makes a plan to meet any 
new situation, he expresses himself and 
creates something. If the plan works, the 
forms interpret his idea, or the colors 
satisfy his desire for beauty; if his ex- 
pression is adequate, it has creative value 
and becomes part of his life, bring- 
ing satisfaction to him and perhaps to 
others. And only as early creative expres- 
sion is encouraged and continues through 
the habit-forming years will the creative 
approach to life persist. Although the 
emphasis on the creative side of art may 
properly come first in a child’s develop- 
ment, a natural outcome of creative self- 
activity is an interest in the work of 
others, a desire to understand some one 
else’s thought or vision. So appreciation, 
or discriminating judgment, may next be 
stressed. This should result in a raising 
of standards, and better expression should 





be evident in the child’s creative work. 
As the child becomes more critical and a 
desire for more adequate expression de- 
velops, he feels a need for certain tools 
and techniques that will help him to 
improve his work. 

Art training must, accordingly, be a 
balanced, threefold process of encouraging 
creativeness, developing appreciation, and 
transmitting technical skills. Every child 
can develop along one of these lines; 
some will develop far in one direction. 
For these the course may become more 
and more specialized as they progress. 
Stressing any one phase of this threefold 
development—creative expression, ap- 
preciation, or techniques—to the detri- 
ment of the others, or introducing any 
of them—most especially the laste— 
before the child is ready for it, cannot fail 
to produce a one-sided growth, or 
perhaps to result in an end of interest and 
of productive effort. To achieve the 
ideal of “‘skillful activity,’’ we need not 
only creative expression, but appreciation 
orunderstanding, andenoughtechnical skill 
to satisfy the child’s growing standard. 

Although the normal course of develop- 
ment of a child’s power of graphic expres- 
sion is, first, an original response to a 
situation; next, ability to judge and dis- 
criminate; and then, when needed, tech- 
nical skill, these stages are usually present 
at the same time in all but the youngest 
children. The modern teacher must, 
therefore,be able to let a child alone or to 
stimulate him, to discover his needs as 
they arise and then provide for them. 
She may find that he can best be helped 


by showing him how to solve a technical 


problem of space or form, involving a 


knowledge of perspective. 
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Again, the teacher may find that the 
most effective approach to creative 
expression for some individuals may not 
be through the original creative act. The 
child studies mathematics, science, his- 
tory, at the same time he is stydying art. 
Perhaps he is finding his greatest self- 
expression—his true bent—in some of 
these subjects, and it is in the light of this 
interest that the art teacher may render 
her greatest service. What the child finds 
congenial in the academic class may make 
his art experience meaningful to him; or 
art training may further his development 
in some other subject. Art deals with 
seeing, how the child sees is part of 
his science work. Children want to 
make accurate drawings for their science 
notebooks; in the art class habits of 
accurate observation and recording are 
developed. In all courses of the curri- 
culum units of work are being graphically 
set up, and the child’s achievements on all 
these should reflect ability developed 
through years in the art course. School 
plays and auditorium periods draw in 
various ways on the art experience of 
pupils. Art as an isolated subject, dealing 
only with individual creative work, does 
not fill all che needs in the development of 
art understanding for everyone. We 
have moved ahead unquestionably in 
thinking of the individual child rather 
than the group as the unit for teaching; 
ic is now important that we learn to 
respect each of the persons who make up 
the individual. To make John’s art 
training a thorough job, we must recog- 
nize the various persons who are John 
—the mathematical and the scientific, 
the poetic and the imaginative—and 
through the work of his hands give each 


of these Johns a chance to develop. Art 
may be made an integrating force that 
will help to unify all che various inter- 
ests and experiences of the child’s life, 
and so make the whole have greater depth 
of meaning and beauty for him. 

The art teacher is daily proving that 
she can meet the challenge of the modern 
school. She adapts her teaching to the 
individual differences in her pupils, leads 
them from one level to the next, wel- 
comes the opportunities for art expres- 
sion provided by the other subjects of the 
curriculum and, above all, does not forget 
that creative expression enriches the one 
who creates—that it may provide for 
every pupil a means to strengthen and 
make confident the truly vital part of 
him, his innermost self. As art teachers 
interested in the education of the whole 
child, let us then encourage him to 
recognize beauty whenever and wherever 
he sees it—help him to an appreciation 
of that beauty that can bring real satisfac- 
tion into his life, wherever he may lead it; 
then let us cherish his free creative spirit, 
help him to find and express his real self 
honestly, and provide him with authentic 
standards of judgment for his work; but 
let us also work for time to develop an 
understanding of the actual behavior of 
lines and planes in space—a background 
of reasonably accurate drawing, which 
will be continually absorbed in the child’s 
creative work. Let us always remember 
that expression in the graphic arts, as in 
words, has many aspects, and see that 
each makes its contribution to a unified, 
integrated whole. We must provide 
children not only with a sense of beauty 
and the will to create, but with the tools 
whereby they may. 
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A FREE EXPRESSION DRAWING BY A PUBLIC SCHOOL PUPIL UNDER 
THE ART DIRECTION OF MARGUERITE MARQUART, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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‘“THE LAST SUPPER’ AND ‘“‘THE DEATH OF ABSALOM” QUAINTLY PICTURED IN SWEDISH 
PEASANT WALL HANGINGS. THESE EXAMPLES ARE FROM THE FLORENCE DIBELL BARTLETT 
COLLECTION, IN THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO. PHOTOGRAPHS BY COURTESY OF THE 

INSTITUTE { 








THE BAMBOO JUNGLE A COLOR DESIGN STUDY BY 
ESTHER LEMOS, CHOUINARD SCHOOL OF ART, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


The School Arts Magazine, April 
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Peasant Wall Hangings from Sweden 


FROM THE FLORENCE DIBELL 


INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO, 
WEDEN is an ancient seat of culture, 
and from the period of the Vikings, 

throughout its entire history, some form 

of art has ever been manifest as an im- 

portant part of the life of the people. One 

of the most remarkable examples of 

Scandinavian folk art is the painted 

picture indigenous to the Swedish peasant 

home. The commonly used name for 
these peasant paintings is ‘‘bonader’’ and 
their provenance was to decorate the 
walls and ceilings of the homes at 

Christmas time and on feast days, thus 

adding a note of color and gaiety to the 

otherwise dark interiors. Between festivi- 
ties, these canvas or paper panels were 


ee ae ee 





“ASSES LADEN WITH CORN”’ 
USED TO DECORATE THE PEASANT HOMES ON FEAST DAYS 
BARTLETT COLLECTION, 


BARTLETT 
ROBERT B 


IS ANOTHER OF THE SWEDISH PEASANT WALI 


COLLECTION, THE ART 


HARSHE, DIRECTOR 
taken down and carefully kept, to become 
a part of the family inheritance. 

The Swedish peasant was generally his 
own smith, carpenter and painter, and 
at all times a keen and appreciative 
observer of nature’s rich coloring and 
diversity of form. Among them were 
those who were possessed of a vivid 
imagination and these men became real 
artists, painting facility both 
worldly and Scriprural subjects, alle- 
gories dealing with Christian and general 
motives, historical episodes, and even 
ventured into the realm of poetic expres- 
Their drawing is bold and full 


with 


sion. 
of character and while the colors used 


HANGINGS 
FROM THE FLORENCE DIBELI 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
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were limited to tones of red, blue, green, 
and a vigorous use of black, they 
are rich and varied in intensity 

Each province developed its own style 


yellow, 


of expression; the period that produced 
these original and naive painted wall 
hangings of purely provincial origin was 
short—only a matter of some sixty years, 
beginning at the end of the eighteenth 
century and ending in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. 

The general size and shape of painted 
hangings were dictated by the living or 
architectural conditions, the dwelling 
houses being of small dimension with 
low cottage windows and walls whose 


greater portion was occupied by furniture 
and furnishings. A series of long narrow 
strips became the most practical form for 
decorative effects as these could be hung 
beneath the roof beam and the window or 
on the slanted ceiling or fastened to the 
continuous shelf usual to the average 
domestic interior 

Narrow bandings of inscriptions in 
Gothic lettering follow across the series 
of illustrative pictures with references to 
the topics depicted, the date of making, 
and occasionally the artist’s initial. The 
most popular figure subjects were either 
scenes chosen from the home or public 


(Continued on page ix) 








THIS HANGING REPRESENTS 


“THE SEVEN AGES OF MAN,” 
THE FLORENCE DIBELL BARTLETT COLLECTION, ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


A TEXTILE FROM 
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Changing Objectives and Trends in 
A\rt Education 


Wittiam G. Wuirtrorp 


ASSOCIATE 
THE 


HE sincere student of art education 

cannot overemphasize the import- 
ance of the changing trends which have 
influenced and are influencing the de- 
velopment of the art curriculum in the 
schools. 

The present adverse condition. Today 
we stand at a very critical period in the 
advancement of our subject. The general 
financial depression is having a decided 
reaction in the school. And this reaction 
is having its significant effect upon art 
education, temporarily at least. 

Art is one of the first subjects to be 
curbed or eliminated by the educator in 
the present period of financial distress. 
This fact was also true in the trying days 
of the World War. 

A questionnaire was sent out recently 
to public schools and colleges throughout 
the country by Mr. B. L. Thompson of 
the Practical Drawing Company to 
determine exactly what effect the ‘“‘de- 
pression” is having upon the art work in 
the schools. 

Replies from the questionnaire reveal 
chat art instruction has been cut down, 
roughly, about 43% in regard to the 
former program in this subject. The 
questionnaire also reveals that the cur- 
tailment in this respect has increased 


PROFESSOR OF 
UNIVERSITY 


ART EDUCATION 


OF CHICAGO 


practically 20% over that of last year 
Of course, the work in other departments 
has been affected adversely, but not to the 
same extent as that of the program in art 

Why is ict that the educator finds so 
much difficulty in the educational adjust- 
ment of a subject which he readily agrees 
is one of the most important subjects of 
the school? 

I think the answer to that question is 
that we, the art educators, have not yet 
exploited the real educational value of our 
subject in the school. We have not con 
vinced the educator of the real contribu- 
tion which art can make to the recently 
adopted educational objectives of the 
school 

The following comments in a recent 
letter from Mr. Paul Goward, Business 
Manager of Tue Schoo: Arts Maca- 
ZINE, express the idea perfectly and in the 
words of a person vitally interested in our 
subject : 

We are surely going through hectic days, but 
out of this will come a stronger organization. 
Unfortunately there are many art teachers and 
supervisors who have built cheir department on 


a foundation of sand rather chan of rock and you 


well know what happened, according co the 
Bible, to the man who built his house on sand 
That is the type of teacher who is experiencing 


difficulties now and who, co cell che crutch, has 
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not sold che are department and its help co che 
educator, either in the form of che Superinten- 
dent or of the Board of Education. 

few many an art 
department been the 
favorite child, perhaps the spoiled child, conse- 
quently when it is spoken co abruptly ic im- 
mediately foresees the possibilicy of the depart- 


During the past 


and its 


years 


teachers have 


ment being closed, becomes paralyzed with the 
conditions and fades out of the picture without 
even a sound, logical presencaction of where the 
art department fits into the general educational 
program. 

Art education and the future. In spite 
of the somewhat adverse reaction to the 
subject of art at the present time, | 
believe we stand today at the threshold of 
the greatest expansion of art education in 
the history of the subject in the schools. 

I sincerely believe that with the return 
to prosperity and the new day which 
this will bring into existence, that art 
will recurn to a significant place in the 
schools—not merely its old place as the 
favorite or spoiled child—but to a new 
place as one of the fundamental subjects 
in the school. 

The traditional ‘‘three R’s’”’ of basic 
education are Reading, ‘Riting, and 
’Richmetic. | like to think of art in the 
new scheme of things which | have indi- 
cated as a fourth R, the R of “Right 
Living.”’ And so we will have Reading, 
’Riting, Richmetic, and Right Living. 

Surely art can be made to contribute to 
right living as no other subject in the 
school can. And here is an objective, 
‘Are for Life’s Sake’’ which I believe is 
the core of our problem in adjustment to 
meet the new needs of the future. This 


is the point of view I wish to introduce 
in this article and to expand further 
in the June issue of THe Scuoot Arts 
MAGAZINE. 





As evidence of this factor of “Right 
Living’’ or “Art for Life’s Sake’ which 
I have mentioned, I wish to refer to the 
slogans which were the keynotes of the 
major art association conventions held 
during the past year. The entire program 
of the Western Arts Association was keyed 
around the topic, ““The Social Signifi- 
cance in Arts Education.”’ All of the 
lectures and discussions of the Eastern 
Arts Association were influenced by the 
convention slogan, ‘‘The Arts, a Necessity 
in Modern Life.” 

However, the adopting of slogans or 
the establishment of valid objectives does 
not mean that the goals we desire will be 
attained. It is necessary to reorganize our 
subject and to teach it so that the objec- 
tives will be met. 

Reviewing the past trends. All students 
of art education are more or less familiar 
with the changing trends of our subject 
since its introduction into the schools 
experimentally in 1821. 

We are familiar with the work of the 
pioneers who brought art into the schools 
with the industrial objective. Here we 
find the emphasis centering primarily 
upon “Art for Industry’s Sake.’’ We 
know about the change to the Fine Arts 
objective and the resultant ‘‘Art for Art’s 
Sake’? movement. In general, chis period 
is characterized by an attempt to adjust 
the art school, or the studio program to 
that of the public school. We are still 
reacting to this tendency today. 

We have traced the handicraft or the 
industrial arts program and its effect in 
the schools. And we have been conscious 
of the many subordinate or minor objec- 
tives which have sprung up from time to 
time and which have wielded a strong 
































influence in shaping the present-day trend 
in our subject. 

The real beginning of art education can 
be traced back to the founding of the first 
normal school for the training of teachers 
in art in 1873, The Massachusetts 
Normal Art School, and to the work of 
Walter Smith who became its director 
and the first supervisor of art education. 
The introduction of a systematic pro- 
gram for the effective training of art 
teachers in America is perhaps the most 
important factor in the history of art 
education in the United States. 

Influence of schools and outstanding 
leaders. Since the time of Walter Smith 
almost every teacher training school and 
every outstanding art educator has helped 
to modify and expand the possibilities of 
our subject in the schools. 

While all of these contributing forces 
have helped to develop art education, 
they have in one sense complicated the 
problem by introducing a vast multitude 
of different phases of the subject. All 
this has tended to confuse the educator, 
but it is an inevitable result and one which 
is necessitated by the introduction of so 
broad a subject as art into the school 
curriculum. 

Art has been an experimental subject 
since its incorporation into the educational 
system. One idea after another has been 
introduced and tried out. Certain schools 
and art educators stand out clearly all 
through the history of art education, due 
to the theories which they have contrib- 
uted to the advancement of the art 


curriculum 
Arthur W. Dow, James Parton Haney, 
Walter Sargent, and Henry Turner 


Bailey, to name only a few of the far- 
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sighted leaders, have greatly influenced 
and continue to influence the objectives 
of art education. 

These men have passed on, leaving 
their work incomplete. They have placed 
the development of art as a subject in the 
schools squarely upon the shoulders of 
the contemporary group of teachers and 
supervisors of art and equally upon the 
new generation of art educators now 
going through the schools 

These men have been the real leaders 
of the past generation. Their deaths 
have been a tremendous loss to art educa- 
tion. Because of this fact, it is more 
important today than at any other time 
in the history of our subject that prospec- 
tive teachers and supervisors of art secure 
a good foundation in the theory of art 
education. Only in this way will they be 
able to carry on the work left unfinished 
by these great educators and scores of 
others who might be named in this 
connection. 

The wide scope of present-day art 
education. We find today that all of the 
many sources which have been shaping 
our subject in the schools have contrib- 
uted a wealth of significant and val- 
uable subject matter having a very wide 
scope and almost unlimited possibilities 
for educational development. That is, 
the content of art education has developed 
and spread out like a huge fan, to use a 
graphic simile. 

The subject of arc has grown and 
expanded like a tree in fertile soil. It has 
blossomed and borne a great crop of 
subject matter. But art education, like a 
tree, has broken down under the weight 
The educator and curri- 


(Continued on page ix) 


of its own fruit. 
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SILHOUETTE MAKING IS GOOD PRACTICE IN DRAWING OUTLINE AND ELIMINATION 
OF DETAIL MAKES IT EASY TO OBTAIN GOOD RESULTS FROM CHILDREN. LOUISE D. TESSIN, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Cut-paper Silhouettes 


Louise D. Tessin 


SPRINGFIELD, 


LTHOUGH silhouette cutting is one 
of the oldest forms of portraying 
figures, portraits, animals and scenes, it 
still claims a place of first rank in this day 
of many modern methods and mediums 
of illustration. The simplicity it conveys, 
the clear crisp outlines, and flat tones of 
gray or color are indeed attractive. 
Silhouette cutting requires good out- 
line. It is excellent practice in drawing 
before the cutting is done. If you are 
planning your little design on cards, 
calendars, or for pictures, and you desire 
many of one kind, it is very easy to cut a 
multiple at one time from folded paper. 
The best paper to use is the light- 
weight kind that is black or colored on 
one side and white on the other. On the 
white side you can make your sketch for 
cutting. Or, if you have made your 
sketch on scratch paper, you trace the 
latter onto the white side of the cutting 
paper. Use a fine, small, sharp scissors. 
Animal silhouettes, especially dogs, 
have become very popular in recent 
years. The following illustrations show a 
variety of effects. Some are black on 
white, or they may be white dogs on a 
black or dark blue background. Then 
there are black or white dogs on a tinted 
background with blue-green grassy base, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


yellow-green leaf and red-orange flower. 
Be sure to try out your colors carefully 
first in order to insure the correct contrast 
of values. Good photographs of dogs are 
a fine help in making your initial sketch, 
or the design may be of a caricature type. 
Your designs may be applied to cards, 
calendars, bookmarks, bridge 
booklet covers, seals, and many other 
crafts. 

When pasting the cut-out on the card, 
draw a light horizontal line on the card 
first as a guide, or you may paste the 
design on crooked. When pasting the 
back of the cut-out, place it on a clean 
paper, face down, hold it in place with 
the fingers of the left hand while you 
brush the paste on with the right. Use a 
flat, medium-stiff brush, and direct the 
strokes from the center of the paper 
cutting off over the edges. This will 
insure neatness. 

With the silhouette sticking to the 
fingers of the left hand, raise it up and 
slip ic lightly into place on the card. 
Place a piece of clean, thin paper over the 
cutting and rub over the surface of this in 
order to flatten out the cutting beneath 
and protect the fine parts in the process of 
adjusting it. Skill and speed are soon 
developed with practice. 


scores, 
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USES FOR GOOD SILHOUETTE FIGURES ARE MANY. CALENDARS, GIFT AND GREETING CARDS 
CAN ALL BE DECORATED EFFECTIVELY WITH SILHOUETTES. LOUISE D. TESSIN SUGGESTS A 
““SCOTTIE’’ DESIGN 
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The A\rtist-Supervisor 


Marcie Coteman Harris 


INSTRUCTOR, 
JOHNSTOWN CENTER, 


nae instances may be cited of the 
pupil “‘out-painting’’ the teacher; 
just remember the great Leonardo who so 
discouraged his teacher that he laid down 
his brushes and vowed he would never 
paint again. However, after years of 
false pride and jealousy he picked up his 
brushes. How many supervisors have had 
the same thing happen so that they 
actually develop a fear of drawing before 
their teachers and the children. 

This unhappy condition does not exist 
in Cambria County in Pennsylvania. 
Here the supervisors are on their toes and 
use art as a hobby as well as for a pro- 
fession. The resule has been a travel 
exhibition of original oils as varied in 
subject and dimensions as in technique. 
There was portraiture, still life, landscape, 
illustration, and decorative interpretation 
expressed with brush lightly modeled, 
palette knife, medium modeling, and 
wash. There was flashing color in sub- 
jects artificially illuminated by colored 
lights, and subtle colors closely related 
in hue, value, and chroma, and brilliance 
produced by juxtaposition in daylight. 

To launch the exhibition the Art 
League of Johnstown, a very old and 
splendid organization of devoted art 
lovers, gave a tea to the intelligentsia in 
the “‘gallery’”’ in honor of the six super- 
visors. The ‘“‘gallery’’ was provided 
gratis by another lover of fine art, Edward 
Melvin Harris, who for a whole week dis- 





TEACHER TRAINING 
JOHNSTOWN, 


EXTENSION 
PENNSYLVANIA 


continued his classes of Art in Dancing 
A press view followed the tea and after 
this the gallery was opened to the public 
An informal reception for the friends of 
the artists ended the exhibition. 

From the twenty pictures, six were 
chosen representing the points mentioned 
above; and the journey began. The rules 
governing the exhibition were so simpli- 
fied that school authorities did not hesitate 
to welcome the pictures. Transportation 
was taken care of by one of the supervisors. 

The statistical results were that nine 
schools at great distances apart had the 
joy of possessing six oil paintings for 
periods varying from a week to ten days. 
Other results less measurable were the 
increased respect the children have ac- 
quired for the ability of the supervisors, 
and the joy of touching a real oil painting 
Yes, the ‘Don’t Touch” signs were 
omitted, and the touching was not 
mentioned. It was very little but very 
loving. A whole chapter could be 
written on the children’s reactions, how 
reverent they were, how impressed. The 
yardstick cannot be applied to all good 
things; only infinity can hold them. 

The supervisors all agree that the 
educational benefits in this community, 
which has no art gallery and only two 
publicly owned oil paintings, was worth 
a dozen times the effort expended and 
they are looking forward to making this 
an annual institution. 
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A\ Mural Decoration 


EstHer MarsHacye 


GRANT JUNIOR HIGH 


WONDER how many teachers or 

pupils in a modern junior high school 
are aware of the diversity of its activities. 
| became acutely conscious of the variety 
of ways in which the life of the school 
may touch the life of the child, through a 
project which was carried on by the art 
classes of Grant Junior High School, 
Youngstown, Ohio, last spring. 

The project was the decoration of a 
rather ordinary schoolroom. We wanted 
this decoration to be original and char- 
acteristic of our school, and finally de- 
cided on a frieze to be painted in the 
space above the bulletin boards. From 
plan to execution the work was done by 
the children. 

We began by listing the activities of 
the school, curricular and extra-curricular. 
The lists included everything from boiler 
room to art room, from library to drink- 
ing fountain. (Incidentally, these activi- 
ties are not so unrelated as they sound.) 
With a little persuasion, the children 
chose enough different subjects to cover 
the most important things, although 
there were, of course, far more who chose 
basketball than who chose mathematics. 

After a lesson or so in life drawing, 
small sketches were made in which the 
children tried to show in a simple, 
design-like way, their conception of the 
subject which ‘they had chosen. The 
sketches were corrected and worked out 


SCHOOL, 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
in stencil form, in order to impress the 
children with the need of simplicity. 

After much discussion of their relative 
merits, we voted on the stencils, selecting 
the best one in every group. About this 
time I decided that while we had chosen 
a project which gave the children excel- 
lent opportunity for the development of 
originality and skill, and for encouraging 
school spirit, we had undertaken a tre- 
mendous piece of work. For from this 
time on all the work had to be carried on 
by individual pupils, while the rest of the 
class was busy with other things. How- 
ever, enthusiasm ran high, and the chil- 
dren, at least, seemed oblivious of the 
fact that they were doing far more work 
in art than they had ever done before. 

The stencils were enlarged to a scale 
fitting the wall space which they were to 
fill; chree feet high in front and side wall, 
and four feet high in back. They were 
drawn with charcoal on large sheets of 
craft paper and traced to the walls by 
means of perforations and more charcoal. 
We scoured the building for ladders and 
planks, and the artists balanced pre- 
cariously over the heads of the class on 
tipsy and temporary scaffolds, as they 
worked 

When the painting was started, en- 
thusiasm reached its height. The color 
scheme, cool colors with accents of warm, 
had been carefully worked out Enamel 
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A MURAL DECORATION WHICH PICTURES ALL THE ACTIVITIES OF THE SCHOOI 
ESTHER MARSHALL, INSTRUCTOR, GRANT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


paints were used. Artists (and, conse- 
quently, teacher) worked hours after 
school. Study periods were sadly neglected 
for everyone was busy during every spare 
moment of the day 

Two or three boys worked on a border 


design which was to give unity to the 
whole, while carrying out harmoniously 
the idea of school life. They worked out 
two patterns in silhouette, one repeating 
scissors, and knife and fork, while the 
other repeated T-square and rule, ham- 
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mer and chisel, and pencil and pen. The 
corners alternated violin and bow and a 
map of the United States and a basketball. 

Some of the most successful panels are 
pictured. They represent flag salute, 
library, basketball, assembly program, 
cafeteria, shop, and so forth. 

In this modern day when everything 
we teach must have its justification in 
theory, this story must have a moral. 
And, seriously, I believe that this project 
had a firm basis in the objectives of 
junior high school training. The freedom 
and variety necessitated by the fact that 
many different subjects were presented, 
and by the many different phases of the 
work, certainly took into account individ- 
ual differences. Even pupils ordinarily 
failures and nuisances in all classes could 
help in cleaning and feel that they were 


a part of a large and useful project. 

For all the students who took part in 
the original planning and sketching there 
was an opportunity to combine types of 
skills which they had already developed 
in an entirely new way—a way which 
required thoughtful designing, and work- 
ing both alone and in harmony with the 
group 

For those more gifted pupils who en- 
larged their panels and helped with the 
painting on the walls, there was a revela- 
tion of a new field of endeavor in which a 
few, unexpectedly, found that they might 
excel. 

Pupils became far better acquainted with 
each other and with their teacher during 
the work. And, best of all, they found 
a new joy in their art work which tcrans- 
formed it into the highest form of play. 


Chalk-talk Art in Recreation 


A. J. Herr 


SCHOOL 


HEN art is transferred from the 

classroom onto the playground it 
must fascinate children just as much as 
does a favorite game; otherwise it is 
deficient in providing pleasure. But art 
has this exceptional power to entertain, 
especially when its execution is coupled 
with elocution, as is readily discovered 
by the playground chalk-talker whose 
every word and gesture is reflected on the 
radiant faces of the young spectators. 
This element of pleasure afforded by 
chalk-talk art can be brought to great 


BOARD EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 
MILWAUKEE, 


WISCONSIN 


advantage in and out of school, for it 
makes the child receptive to instruction 
provided by means of sketching and 
simultaneous lecturing and brings into 
play the two most important avenues of 
impressions, the senses of sight and 
hearing. 

Three years ago, at the beginning of the 
summer recreational season, I first felt the 
thrill of pleasing a juvenile audience by 
means of chalk-talks on a playground 
My first program was just an experiment, 
for never before had such a feature been 
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FIGURE 1, THE MAN IN THE MOON” AS DESCRIBED BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY, FIGURE 2 

A FEW OF THE OBJECTS AND PERSONS FROM *“THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT : , AND FIGURE 3 

JIGGS, THE WELL-KNOWN CARTOON CHARACTER, ARE SUGGESTED CHALK-TALK SUBJECTS 
A. J. HERR, SCHOOL BOARD EXTENSION DEPARTMENT, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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tried in summer recreation to compete 
with games of all sorts, dancing, sewing, 
and scores of other proven successes in 
the field of diversions for children. Since 
that time | have presented more than 
five hundred chalk-talk programs to 
approximately twenty thousand children 
with the resule that the venture has 
developed into a popular feature of rec- 
reational departments in several cities. 

Because this chalk-talk activity has 
proved itself to be a valuable medium of 
instruction, it is turning schoolward, but 
slowly, because such a movement is 
necessarily dependent upon the initiative 
of individual teachers, for as yet there is 
no manual that furnishes even a ready 
outline for the work of presenting simple 
illustrated talks in primary grade subjects. 
At present, therefore, the teacher of art is 
most likely to be successful in transform- 
ing an ordinary school lesson into a living 
and lasting picture in the minds of the 
pupils by means of chalk-talk art. 

The accompanying illustrations may 


furnish an incentive to the teacher to try 
chalk-talks as an aid in memorizing two 
simple pieces of poetry and a few color 
combinations. The pictures of Figures 1 
and 2 are to be drawn in rhythm with the 
verse and according to the descriptions 
given in each poem. 

Figure 3, when drawn on a blackboard 
in colors, can be turned into a lesson in 
memory training by asking the pupils to 
memorize the colors as they are placed 
upon the figure of Jiggs and to reproduce 
them on a tracing after the original 
colored drawing has been removed from 
their sight. 

No materials other than a blackboard 
and chalk are needed for the presentation 
of chalk-talks. As an immediate prepara- 
tion the teacher will find it helpful to 
make a faint or partial outline of the 
drawings upon the board in the absence of 
the class. These preliminary guide lines 
should not reveal what the finished 
picture will represent and may be made 
with a slate or lead pencil or with chalk 


For the Aspiring Cartoonist 


FrLorence K. TomMiLinson 


ART INSTRUCTOR, 


MADISON, 


A®t teachers of boys and girls of 

junior high school age (many of 
whom aspire to become cartoonists and 
several of whom most likely will) will 
find ic helpful to plan the following 
project. There is no doubt that the chil- 
dren will enjoy it and, what is more, the 
importance of certain construction lines of 


MADISON VOCATIONAL 


SCHOOL 


WISCONSIN 


the head will be thoroughly understood 
and remembered thereafter. 

Each child is asked to bring a ‘“‘blown”’ 
egg to school. With a pin or needle a 
hole one-fourth inch in diameter is made 
at the large end of an egg; at the other a 
pin prick. Against this the mouth is 
placed and the contents easily blown out 
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the other end leaving the empty shell, che 
shape of which is often likened to the 
human head, the point of the egg serving 
for the chin. 

A dotted line, preferably in red ink, is 
then drawn from the pin prick to the top 
hole on the head to denote the center line 
of the face. The face is then built on four 
dotted lines which cross this at equal 
lengths apart. Thus the first one denotes 
the hair line, the second the line of the 
eyes, the third the base of the nose, and 
the fourth the base of the chin. The 
indentation of the chin is two-thirds of 
the way down and the mouth one-third 
way down from the nose to base of chin. 
A small piece of modeling clay is then 
given each pupil to shape a nose and ears, 
and here is where some of the fun begins, 
as these need not be drawn especially to 
size or curvature, which allows individu- 
ality to enter in, but must be placed cor- 





rectly on the construction lines, the nose 
first and the ears on each side between 
the same two lines which designate the 
length of the nose. 

The features may be put in with India 
ink and the hair blackened. A small hole 
is made in the egg back from the pin 
prick about one-half inch to balance the 
head in which is inserted one end of a two- 
and-one-half inch wire, the other end of 
which is inserted in a piece of clay 
serving as a neck and on which the whole 
form is balanced. The wire acts as a sort 
of vertebrae or spinal column. A stiff 
piece of white paper made to represent a 
collar gives it a more natural appearance. 

Each pupil is then asked to draw his 
model in different attitudes, looking up, 
down, sideways, three-quarters view, etc., 
always drawing first the construction 
lines, noting their direction, curvature, 
and foreshortening. 

















A BLOWN EGG MAKES A MODEL, AS SHOWN ABOVE, FOR THE ASPIRING CARTOONIST 
FLORENCE K. TOMLINSON, ART INSTRUCTOR, MADISON VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, MADISON, 
WISCONSIN 
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LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINT COVER DESIGNS ARE EFFECTIVE AND VERY INEXPENSIVE FOR 
THE JUNIOR SCHOOL MAGAZINE. MARGARET PETERS WEFER, NEW ROCHELLE, NEW YORK 
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The Art Staff in the Junior School 


Marcaret Peters Werer 


NEW 


[N order to discuss the work of the 

magazine art staff in the junior high ic 
seems necessary to justify first the exist- 
ence of one. I feel bold enough to say that 
I do not believe a junior high school 
magazine could exist for any length of 
time without art work. 

The love of pictures is universal. 
When first we begin to see, we are 
attracted by form and color. As we grow 
older, and begin to assimilate ideas and 
thoughts, our first attempts to represent 
those ideas and thoughts graphically are 
not in words but in pictures. Then as our 
powers increase the printed page takes on 
a new meaning and becomes alive when 
illustrations appear along the way. A 
publication which is not introduced by an 
attractive cover and contains no pictures 
would have very little appeal to the 
average child. 

Since the junior high school endeavors 
to equip the child with a foundation 
which will enable him to lead a well- 
rounded life, the value to the individual 
child justifies the existence of an art staff. 
Just as is true of all general and special 
branches of art, magazine illustration 
carries him with great strides in the right 
direction. 

First, it develops valuable character 
traits, his spirit of co-operation with 
fellow pupils in a mutual cause, his 
initiative, his sense of responsibility. 





ROCHELLE, 


NEW YORK 
Second, it develops through his study 
and contact with what is being done in 
the field of current magazine and news- 
paper work, a critical taste and judgment 
of what is fine in that field. Third, ic 
brings to him the possibilities for che 
employment of his leisure time in the 
establishing of ahobby. Since the earliest 
days when man found pleasure in scratch- 
ing crude drawings on the walls of caves, 
while awaiting the arrival of spring, to 
our present high tension civilization, 
drawing has been a relaxation. Now in 
our machine age, with the inevitable 
approach of less work and more play, we 
find men such as George Gershwin, 
composer of modern music, Pop Warner 
and Bob Zuppke, football coaches of 
Stanford University and the University of 
Illinois, sketching and painting for di- 
version. Doctors are prescribing painting 
as a cure for ills. In March 1932 there 
was an exhibit of doctors’ work only, 
held somewhere in New York. The 
fourth obvious advantage to training on 
an art staff is the inspiration and incentive 
to work and study which only the thrill 
of seeing one’s own name and work in 
print can give. And fifth, the possibilicy 
of discovering an only too rare talent that 
may with study develop into a life work. 
In charge of an art staff should be a 
faculty adviser who has had training in 
elementary courses of art, 


who has 
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actually cut linoleum blocks and in a 
simple way made line cuts for reproduc- 
tion, one who is attempting to keep up 
with current work in the field, who can 
give suggestions readily and who is will- 
ing to give time outside of regular staff 
meetings for criticism and help. The 
question has been suggested, ‘‘Shall a 
teacher touch up a pupil’s work?’’ I say, 
“Only so far as is necessary.” 
course, may cover a multitude of sins, but 
I believe as a teacher it is necessary to 
make a number of suggestions which 
would bring about the improvement of a 
child’s work. There is a very fine distinc- 
tion between suggestions and actually 
doing; however, I consider it best not to 
touch a pupil’s work except to indicate a 
portion that may be used as enlargement. 
After all, drawing too small and too 
much is a common fault of childhood 
and must be corrected. Perhaps it may 
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be necessary to illustrate a few strokes or 
cuts to indicate a technique, or to lower a 
surface in block cutting, should time be 
short. 

As a concrete and practical example of 
a working art staff | should like to present 
the organization and routine of the staff 
in our school—a junior high school of 
about one thousand pupils, which pub- 
lishes its magazine four or five times a 
year on its own merit; that is, the money 
is raised by subscription only and is not 
aided by advertising, a feature which 
limits the extent of published art work 
considerably. 

Our art staff is a club organization 
which meets on regular club day, once a 
week for the regular period of forty 
minutes. On the first day of the club ses- 
sion try-outs for the staff are announced. 
Then come forty to fifty would-be 
artists from the seventh, eighth and ninth 
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WHEN BLOCK PRINTS ARE NOT PRACTICABLE, THE ART STAFF MEMBERS DRAW SIMPLE 
CARTOONS WHICH CAN BE REPRODUCED IN | LINE cuTs,”’ WHICH ARE THE MOST INEXPENSIVE 


OF THE PRINTING PROCESSES. 


SCHOOL ANNUAL BECAUSE OF THE EXPENSE INVOLVED. 


HALF-TONE ENGRAVINGS ARE RARELY USED IN THE JUNIOR 


MARGARET PETERS WEFER, NEW 


ROCHELLE, NEW YORK 
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LINOLEUM BLOCKS MOUNTED TYPE 





HIGH CAN BE RUN THROUGH 


THE PRINTING PRESSES AND MAKE EFFECTIVE MAGAZINE ILLUSTRATIONS 


grades, those who have ability, those 
who think they have, and those who have 
learned to draw a funny face by diligent 
study of popular comic strips. The duties 
and qualifications of the staff are pre- 
sented; namely, a member of the staff 
must have some ability and a desire to 
improve in one or in several fields, de- 
signing, illustrating, cartooning; he must 
be reliable, ready to do outside work and 
to present it at a given time. He must 
attend meetings regularly and special 
meetings when called. He must come 
often to his advisor for criticism and 
accept it cheerfully. Above all, he must 
promise that his work be original in 
composition. 

All of these mighty sounding qualifica- 
tions scare off those just looking for 
publicity. For those left an assignment of 
a story, cover, or poem is made and by a 
process of elimination by two or more 


try-outs the list posted has been cut down 
to eight or nine real workers. This group 
is known as the Art Staff, but is by no 
means a permanent group. It is merely a 
working nucleus. Often a member is 
added whose class work has gained dis- 
tinction or who has written a poem or 
story he wishes to illustrate himself. 
Members of the school in general are 
always invited to contribute. Meeting 
procedure consists of a discussion of the 
three possible types of illustration that 
may be used, the methods employed with 
examples of each from current magazines 
and papers. 

The first method presented is the block 
print; ic is used in our magazine for 
almost all story and poem illustrations 
and always for the cover. It is used for 
many reasons. Its artistic quality and 
interesting historic background as the 
first type of illustration used make the 
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process attractive. It is a medium that 
most children can master and that is 
studied thoroughly in class work or in 
club. Each pupil during his year’s stay 
in school cuts at least one block in class, 
often many more. Then, too, we use it 
because of its extreme popularity at the 
present time in modern book illustration, 
book plates and Christmas cards. News- 
paper ads go so far as to imitate the 
effect of a woodblock without its 
actually being cut. Then last, but not 
least, perhaps I should have said first, we 
use it because of its low cost of produc- 
tion. 

The cost of cutting linoleum is low 
enough to be borne by a junior high 
school art department in spite of slashed 
budgets and depression. 
another question that has been asked, 
‘Should art be sacrificed when the purse 
is flar?”’ I say there is no need of sacrifice. 
The only expense involved in producing 
linoleum blocks is the investment of a 
very small sum in some tools and some 
battleship linoleum. Blocks already 
mounted type high are, of course, time- 
savers and are preferred, but they can be 
successfully made by boys of a good shop 
class. Proof copies may be made with 
India ink, mimeograph ink, oil paint, or 
tempera but, best of all, printer’s ink. 
A discarded letter press is excellent but a 
successful press can be made from the 
nearly extinct family wash ringer. 

Our regular covers are printed in one 
color on white or tinted paper; among 
these we have used: red-brown on tan for 
a fall issue; black on dull green for a 
travel issue; black on yellow-orange for a 
Halloween issue; bright red on cream for 
Christmas; deep blue-violet on light blue 


In answer to 


for a mystery issue. For our special issues 
such as the graduation issue, the columns 
of our building were dark blue and the 
background, symbolic of the senior high, 
college and business life, in dull gray-blue 
on cream paper. The Washington bi- 
centennial issue was printed in bright red 
for the space toward the binding, and 
bright blue for the background of Mount 
Vernon, all printed on white paper. 
Using two or more blocks adds some to 
the expense of the issue, of course, but our 
money is budgeted to allow a little more 
for state occasions. 

For illustrations our blocks are printed 
in black right along with the type. The 
frontispiece is usually a poem illustration 
typical of the issue or a greeting card as in 
the case of the Christmas number. 

The second type of illustration is the 
line cut. This process, of course, involves 
a great deal more expense than the block 
print cuts, ranging from two dollars 
according to size. We are usually limited 
to one or two cuts an issue and these are 
nearly always cartoons. Other line cuts 
such as column headings are those that 
can be used over and over again. Line 
cuts involve a study of pen and ink 
technique but, since most of ours are 
cartoons, and cartoonists seem born with 
an uncanny knowledge of drawing and 
technique, they need only a little guidance 
for good work. If time allows we like to 
study the history of cartooning and make 
a scrapbook of popular cartoonists. 

Photographic cuts, the third method of 
illustration, are used only for pictures of 
prominent pupils, teachers, classes, or 
places as they serve their purpose. Most 
of these pictures are taken by a member of 
the Camera Club. 
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In all three types a great effort is made 
to correlate the art work with the actual 
material to be published and in only very 
rare cases have examples of class work as 
a separate unit been printed. In every 
case I believe that the secret of success is 
the inspiration derived from the use of 
illustrative material, and good reference 
books together with reference books in 
the school library are necessary. 

I recommend books such as: “‘Lin- 
oleum Block Printing” by Polk; ‘‘Block 
Printing” by Rice; ‘‘Block Printing’ by 
Watson; “Technique of Color Wood- 
blocks’’ by Phillips; “How to Draw 
Cartoons’ by Briggs; ‘Course in Car- 
cooning’’ by Rosenberg; ‘‘Figure Con- 
struction” by Bement; ‘Commercial 
Art” by Wallace; “Practical Graphic 
Figures” by Lutz; Portfolios on ‘‘Pen 
and Ink Drawing,”’ published by The 
Davis Press, Inc.; ‘‘Pen and Ink Drawing”’ 
by Bartlett; articles and illustrations on 
photoengraving in the “Encylopedia 
Britannica,’’ and modern books such as 
‘‘“God’s Man,”’ a novel complete in wood 
cuts, by Lynn Ward. Lectures and 
exhibits sponsored by the school or local 
art associations are, of course, all chat 
can be desired. 

Those of us in New Rochelle are 
especially fortunate to be living in the 
same city or vicinity with so many 
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leaders of magazine and newspaper art 
work. Among our New Rochelleans we 
claim Norman Rockwell and Joseph 
Leyendecker, whose Saturday Evening 
Post and Ladies’ Home Journal covers 
you all know; Ernest Albert, Walter 
Beach Humphrey, Orson Lowell, Fred 
Dana Marsh, George Tobin, Nell Brink- 
ley, genius of pen and ink; Russ Westover, 
creator of ‘‘Tillie the Toiler’’; Frederick 
Opper of Happy Hooligan fame; and the 
late Clare Griggs and Coles Philips. 

Our very active art association, under 
the leadership of Orson Lowell, sponsors 
exhibits of these artists and lectures by 
prominent leaders in the gallery of our 
public library. Men such as Ernest 
Watson, who demonstrated the process of 
wood block and Adolph Treidler, illustra- 
tor on commercial art, have given us 
much. These exhibits and lectures are 
often attended by whole classes or mem- 
bers of the staff and are a source of great 
knowledge and inspiration to our young 
people. 

If ic is at all possible, arrange some such 
exhibit gallery in your town or city and 
interest some generous citizen or organiza- 
tion in bringing to you the best that is 
being done if it be only one a year, and | 
feel sure that you will be richly rewarded 
by a bigger and better art staff and an 
attractive, popular, profirable magazine. 
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Poster Helos for High School Students 


Epitn A. 


SYRACUSE, 


VERY high school art teacher is faced 

with the problem of aiding students in 
the making of good posters on short time 
and inadequate experience in composition 
and figure drawing. Not only has the 
average high school student had little or 
no training in figure drawing, but if he 
has some ability in this direction, he has 
no great knowledge of how to develop a 
face or figure drawing into a good poster 
drawing. It is often hard to get the 
student to see the difference between a 


/ 


DEVELOPEO IN TWO TONES THREE 





HouGH 


NEW YORK 


drawing for a magazine illustration and 
one suitable for a poster. Every high 
school art teacher has struggled with the 
problem of how to make the student see 
the whole thing in a big way. 

But even though the child has had no 
study of anatomy, if he has some drawing 
ability, he should, without this intensive 
study, be able to make a creditable poster 
figure in true poster style. Good maga- 
zine or often newspaper pictures will 
make a good beginning for this study. 


FOUR TONES 


A YOSTER HEAD DEVELOPED IN TWO, THREE AND FOUR TONES, 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 





EDITH A. HOUGH, SYRACUSE, 


NEW YORK 
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Select a photograph in which there are 
as few values as possible, and in which 
the shadows have quite definite edges. 
This first drawing should be expressed in 
two values only, and, with this in mind, 
let the student study the picture to decide 
which are the most important of the 
darkest shadows. He should notice the 
shapes of these shadows and should look 
for any patterns they may make. When 
he has decided which are the most 
important shadows, these should be 
carefully outlined on the picture and 
painted in with an opaque paint which is 
dark in value. It is most important that 
the shapes of the shadows be carefully 
outlined on the picture and painted in 
with an opaque paint which is dark in 
value. It is most important that the 
shapes of the shadows be carefully drawn. 
When the shadows have been painted 
over on the picture, it is well to fasten 
it up and step back from it. Will it be 
effective if it is worked out as planned? 
Do any of the shadow forms seem too 
heavy, and if so, would they be better 
eliminated? Is there too much detail? 
Have the forms of the shadows been 
closely followed? Are any of the shadows 
too spotty or separated in appearance? If 
so, could they be joined to other shadow 
forms, or might they be better eliminated? 
When the student has decided he can 
make no further improvements in his 
plan, he is ready for his sketch. By 
dividing his picture into any desired 
number of rectangles, and his drawing 
paper into the same number, he can 
increase the size of his drawing without 
losing its proportions. In each large 
rectangle on his drawing paper, he should 
make a careful sketch of whatever is in 








the corresponding rectangle in his plan. 
When the drawing is completed, it 
should be painted in two values. If a 
paper of light value is used, only the 
shadow forms will need to be painted. 

When the painting has been completed, 
the student is entirely convinced of the 
effectiveness of just two flat values. He is 
quite amazed by the apparent magic that 
so few shadows can express a face or 
figure, and he has learned that such a 
drawing will have proper carrying power 
so necessary for a poster. 

A very simple way to carry out a 
drawing in three values is to outline most 
of the shadow forms with a narrow line 
of an intermediate value. Another 
method is to have the student study the 
original plan to see where some further 
shadows of an intermediate value might 
add to the attractiveness of the drawing. 
This value also may be painted on the 
original picture for study. Again, che 
forms of these secondary shadows should 
be most carefully drawn and painted. 
Lines which give a pleasing transition 
from one shadow form to another will be 
found to give a pleasing rhythmic 
quality to the drawing. 

If a drawing of three or four values is 
desired, the student may look for these in 
a manner similar to the above, and then 
incorporate them in his drawing. 

This type of study is good for poster 
faces or poster figures, and it will give the 
high school student a product of which he 
can be much more proud than if he be 
allowed to develop an “‘illustrative”’ 
poster or a “‘pretty’’ poster because he 
has no knowledge of the method for 
developing some work of true poster 
quality. 
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A\n Ancient Craft 


Jutia W. Wore 


NEW YORK CITY 


HEN you visit the Museum of 

Natural History in New York 
City, be sure to study the beautiful quill 
embroidery craft left behind by American 
Indians. This ancient craft has not been 
given the attention that bead work has; 
yet this work preceded bead work. For 
hundreds of years before Columbus dis- 
covered America, the so-called savage 
folk did this beautiful work. And this 
art flourished best where hunting was 
good and where the women had leisure 
to devote to it, an art as fine and worthy 
as any produced by a more sophisticated 
people and age. 

Just stop for a moment and consider 
the difficulties of embroidery with porcu- 
pine quills. Those sharp little spines that 
we have been told to avoid when going 
through deep woods. Yet this was the 
material with which the Indian women 
labored to adorn garments, etc. We can 
see that it required an infinite capacity 
for painstaking care, a manual dexterity 
and a mental calculation to complete a 
perfect piece of work that we are 
hardly willing to grant to an aboriginal 
people. Yet an examination of a gar- 
ment thus decorated reveals these very 
features. 

The men folk captured the animals and 
the women picked, sorted, and sewed the 
spines. On the porcupine were spines of 
many sizes. First were the tiniest ones 


which were taken from the under part of 
the animal and, of course, these were 
employed in the finest part of the work. 
From the neck came another small spine, 
with a slightly larger size from the back, 
while the largest of all, used for covering 
wide areas, was taken from the tail. 

And every spine used had to be split. 
How was this flattening done? We were 
told by experts that the process of 
flattening was done just before the spines 
were to be used. Then they were pre- 
pared by the method of placing one end of 
the spine in the mouth while the other was 
held tautly in the forefingers. Against the 
quills so held the thumbnail was drawn 
stiffly, and this operation was repeated 
until every quill was flat. Just imagine 
the time it must have taken! 

And the second step in the preparation 
of these spines was the most important 
of all, that of dyeing. In those days the 
women resorted to the products of the 
field and forest. Dyes were made from 
berries, barks, mosses, roots, and herbs 
For such primitive methods of manu- 
facture many colors were obtained, 
notably red, yellow, green, and black. 
These colors consisted of only one shade 
as a rule, and that of an almost pure color. 
The process of dyeing was not an intricate 
one. The spines to be used were placed 
in a rude kettle with the bark, berry or 
root that promised to give the desired 
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color, and boiled until they had absorbed 
sufficient dye. Take up one of these 
pieces today and you will see how these 
colors have not faded. The pouches and 
pipestems are as gay as any present-day 
chintz. 

Nearly all the designs were geometric 
in character. No doubt this was due to 
the nature of the quills, for their stiffness 
limited the design to angular figures and 
odd devices. As we do today in our 
modern art goods, designs were worked 
from patterns which were prepared and 
in their case from patterns which were 
drawn on birchbark with a piece of bone, 
stone, or a dull knife. And this was often 
copied freehand by the worker on the 
moccasin or arm band intended for 
decoration. 

One might wonder from where these 
designs were obtained; some had sym- 
bolic meaning and others merely decora- 
tive figures. Among the former were 
apt to be found those used on children’s 
garments, designs signifying prayers for 
safety, health, and prosperity of the little 
Sacred emblems of other tribes 
were copied, religious devices of neigh- 
bors not in use in their own peculiar 
worships. And then there are figures of 


ones 


mighty warriors; these inspired themes of 
beauty, and were freely employed. 

Orcher designs are exclusively mascu- 
line, and then again those which are 
essentially feminine. As the men’s cos- 
tumes were the more elaborate it was 
natural that they should be more em- 
bellished the gay embroideries 
Their fishing and hunting garments were 


with 


thought deserving of the finest adorn- 
ments, and their accessories, such as 
pouches, knife sheaths, amulets, etc., 


were beautifully trimmed. Every tribe 
boasted of a special cut for moccasins, 
and the utmost discrimination and zeal 
were exercised to maintain each indi- 
vidual style by fitting ornamentations. A 
happy belief existed that the spider in- 
spired the women in their dreams with 
some of the most beautiful of the 
patterns, for to him was accorded the 
enviable position of sewing instructor. 
There seems to have been 
methods of plaiting these spines, in 
volving the use of one, two or three. The 


many 


majority of these techniques took some 
sewing which was done by a thread 
made from the sinew taken from the 
tendons lying along the backbone of a 
deer or a buffalo. This was moistened 
in the mouth sufficiently to make it 
pliable to thread, and when it was dried it 
was found to stay firmly in place. It is 
interesting to note that in most of the 
sewing, the threads were taken through 
the material, but caught in the surface 
of the skin being decorated. Both the 
top and the bottom of the spines were 
turned under and caught by the sinew 
threads. As the spines were short and 
the addition of new spines was frequent, 
so it became a test of skill to splice two so 
that the joints were unseen. A band of 
embroidery formed by this method varies 
from about one-eighth to five-eighths of 
an inch in width, soit can be imagined 
how many bands would be necessary to 
trim a legging or a pouch. Quills were 
interlaced in many ways; they were crossed 
to produce diamond-shaped designs, they 
were used double of different colors, they 


were woven with sinews, they were 
folded intricately, but whatever ingen 
ious device of plaiting was followed. 
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they were placed in rows and sewed on 
the garments until the desired area was 
completed. 

Designs were carried out on fringes, 
pipestems, and the like, by the adroitness 
of the color arrangement. In wrapping 
the dyed spines around the pipestems, 
the colors were so varied that figures or 
other patterns resulted. In making fringe 
ic was also true that by che careful 
selection of certain colored quills designs 
were formed when the strands hung in 
place. It will be seen at once that this 
took meticulous care and calculations so 
that the design, when completed, would 
be perfect 

The quills not being long, only a few 
stitches or folds could be taken at one 
time, so that it was necessary to hide the 
many ends with considerable dexterity 
The ability to conceal the beginnings and 
ends of each spine became of such para 


mount importance that the excellence of 


the embroidery was judged by this and 
by the evenness of the length of the 
stitches. After the coming of the white 
man, quills were largely discarded for 
beads because of the greater ease with 
which they could be handled 
general type of work was retained, and 


The same 


many of the same patterns followed, but 
the short spines lost favor when it was 
seen that the bead work was more simple. 

This ancient embroidery has been found 
wherever the Red Man roved. One would 


think only where the porcupine inhabited, 
but such is not the case. While the porcu- 
pine lived in Maine, in the country along 
the Great Lakes and, in general, along the 
Rocky Mountains, much of the work was 
performed by Indians of the Plains, show- 
ing conclusively that the spines were se- 
cured by bartering with other tribes 
Such tribes as the Cheyenne, Arapaho, 
Winnebago, Sioux, and Crows, occupy- 
ing a strip of land that ran in a south- 
easterly direction from Alberta through 
Montana, North Dakota, lowa, Kansas, 
and Oklahoma, produced much of this 
really beautiful decoration 
also that this 


Ic will be 


seen territory stretched 


almost wholly outside the boundaries 
where the porcupine roamed freely 
Practically every item of wear and of 
use among the Indians was adorned with 
this trimming. Tinder bags, robes, shirts, 
cradles, tunics, horse trappings, head- 
dresses, medicine bags, bands of an in- 
finite variety, all were ornamented most 
beautifully. And ic is a great tribute to 
the skill of the women that most of the 
specimens preserved today are in excellent 
condition. The colors have faded but 
little; the quills, small as they were, still 
hide their ends in perfect neatness; and 
few of the spines are loosened from their 
original compactness. To see this ex- 
hibit only would be worth a visit to the 
Museum of Natural History 


New York City 


when in 
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FOUR MONOGRAM SURFACE PATTERNS ART PUPILS WILL BE DELIGHTED TO FIND WHAT 
INTERESTING PATTERNS THEIR OWN INITIALS WILL MAKE, USING PAINTS OR COLORED CUT 
PAPER 
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My Impressions of a Visit to the Cizek School 


Jessie Topp 
DEPARTMENT OF ART EDUCATION UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

EDITOR'S NOTE: Believing that an American art teacher's personal impressions of the 
Cizek School in Vienna and its famous teacher will be of interest to ‘‘School Arts’’ readers, we are 
printing the following excerpts from a letter written to ‘‘School Arts’’ by Miss Jessie Todd, of the 
University of Chicago Department of Art Education, during a summer abroad. So much has been 
said and written of the methods and theories of Professor Cizek with his unusual class of child 
artists, and so few quotations from the actual words of the famous teacher have been published, that 
there is a widespread misinterpretation of his aims and educational methods. Miss Todd's description 
of her visit to the Cizek school and of a lecture by Professor Cizek is interesting and enlightening. Her 
ideas for adapting Professor Cizek's methods to teaching art to children in large American schools 


are the first practical suggestions on this subject that we have seen 


Vienna late Cizek’s lecture to us, as he cannot 

On August 2 (1932), a group of one’ speak English. Although Professor Cizek 
hundred of us American art teachers is aman more talked about by teachers of 
visited the Cizek school. A few minutes young children than any other man in art 
walk from our hotel brought us to the teaching today, no one had ever given me 
room where Professor Cizek was to talk a real picture of the man himself. All the 
and where many drawings by his students comments on the work of the children 
were on display. While we were inter- and the great teacher himself did not 


esting ourselves in these, it was an- seem superlative enough. His manner of 


nounced that an interpreter would trans- moving his hands and the tone of his 
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voice showed the kindliness of the man, 
who is exactly the type that can get the 
response of children. I stood near the 
front of the room, tense for fear | might 
miss one word. Had I not for fifteen 
years waited for this opportunity? And 
among all the listeners there was a feeling 
of awe, for whether they agreed with 
Cizek or not, they respected him highly 
Who is there in the teaching profession 
who would not honor and respect a man 
who voluntarily took upon himself the 
leadership of little children for thirty-five 
years, many of those years unknown and 
unappreciated? Even to this day he is 
unappreciated except by a few 

His classes number from ten to fourteen 
in a city of almost two million. The 
interpreter told us that all children who 
wish may come once a week and draw, 
paint, carve, or sew—that is, all children 
from the ages of five years through 
fourteen years. Those over fourteen 
may come too, if they are former students 
of Professor Cizek. 
years and older are the ones who made the 


(Those fourteen 


lovely Christmas book which has sold so 
widely in America and abroad. ) 

Some of the visitors from the palatial 
schools of northern Minnesota and 
other such fortunate American communi 
ties remarked, “‘Isn’t it surprising that 
such a famous teacher should have such a 
humble, small place in which to teach?”’ 

My reply was this. “Ie does not sur- 
prise me. When I taught in Minnesota | 
would have shared your amazement 
Now I expected nothing more for I have 
seen many times the greatest teachers 
succeeding by their personality though 
handicapped by small quarters and little 
equipment. The great teacher does not 


need perfection in school building and 
equipment. He can succeed in the midst 
of hundreds of handicaps.” 
forced upon me more and more as Cizek 
spoke and the interpreter translated 

My small experience with the German 


And this was 


language helped me to get directly some 
of his words which sounded even more 
beautiful in German than in English 

“The child is divine. We must help 
him to develop according to the eternal 
laws.”” Cizek must have said this a 
dozen times. ‘‘The child from five to 
eight years never makes a mistake. What 
the grown-up thinks is a mistake is only 
the realization of something born within 
the child.”’ He illustraced by chese 
examples. The grown-up wants to see 
correct perspective. The child doesn’t 
see things in that way. The grown-up 
wants the head and arms of a person to 
be in proportion to the body. The child 
doesn’t see the parts of the body in rela 
tion to each other, but looks at each part 
as a separate feature 

Professor Cizek said that children the 
world over draw alike until they are eight 
years old. Here are his words: ‘‘The 
child under eight cannot make a mistake 
He should never be criticized. After 
eight years Satan begins to walk into the 
child. Here, then, the teacher must step 
in and help.”” He went on to say that 
when the child studies natural science, 
history, and geography, his art is spoiled 
He no longer draws what he thinks. He 
draws what he has learned or seen in 
schoolbooks 

Sometimes all of the children in 
Cizek’s class work on the same subject 
In such cases, the subject is chosen by the 
children. Cizek said, ‘It always comes 
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from the child.” 
on to translate Cizek’s next words, ‘‘The 
teacher must make the child lively.” 

‘This is not a school but a community.” 


The interpreter went 


I cannot remember the exact words, but 
through all of Cizek’s sentences one heard 
this thought over and over, that the 
teacher must guide the child in his 
artistic efforts, to keep him from doing 
the inartistic thing. He encourages the 
original and ‘“‘blames’’ the copied. The 
children come to his class and get an 
inspiration and then go off and work by 
themselves. ‘‘They enjoy themselves,”’ 
said Professor Cizek. 

At a lecture of this sort, someone 
always asks, ‘Can this work be done in a 
regular classroom?’ This was the first 
question asked. The interpreter trans- 
laced Cizek’s answer as, ‘Certainly, if 
anyone has the desire to do it.” We 
teachers know of course that one cannot 
do with thirty or forty-eight children 
what one can do with ten working in 
one room at one time. In spirit, however 
Cizek is right 
We might say, “If a teacher keeps in 
mind the namely, to let 
children develop according to the eternal 
laws within them, she can get work from 


“If one has the desire 


big aim” 


them which has the spirit of the work of 


Cizek’s pupils. The children may not be 
able to use as large paper, or as much 
paint. The teacher may not be able co let 
them carve, sew, draw, paint, and model 
She cannot let them 
She cannot 


at the same time 
come and go as they like 
accept only those who are interested. She 
must have in her group children who are 
often troublesome and these troublesome 
children may do much to spoil the spiric. 
It seems to me, however, that the big 


point in Cizek’s work is the fact chat 
children can be children, do the things 
they like and not be forced to follow a 
grown-up’s standards. The big point to 
be made is this: School systems must 
scrap the formal course of study which 
often asks the children in one part of a 
city to do the same work as children in 
another part of the city. The children in 
one part of a city may be as different from 
the children in another part of the city as 
children and in 
each class no two children are alike. Up 


to the age of eight years, all children work 


in different countries, 


in much the same manner, but after eight 
years, each child is individual according to 
his home surroundings, travel, the way he 
spends his leisure time, his intelligence, 
health, and play influences. A course of 
study which asks all children to do the 
same thing is contrary to all the laws of 
teaching little children. The course of 
study is often made by one who knows 
less about small children than che grade 
teacher. The one who understands the 
liccle child is forced to follow the lifeless 
course of study. She must do so against 
her best judgment. Every grade teacher 
should be given the opportunity to allow 
the child to express what is within him 
The above point must be the starting 
place in any school which wishes to 
follow Professor Cizek. Granted that 
every teacher is free to give every child 
this opportunity, the next important point 
is this: the regular teacher must be trained 
to know which results are good and which 
are bad. How else can she guide? When 
she leaned on the course of study, she 
leaned on the good judgment of the art 
supervisor. Given her freedom, she must 
have this art judgment within herself 
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Unless teachers know little children, 
they should not discuss or criticize ad- 
versely the work of Professor Cizek or any 
other teacher of children of these age 
levels. The high school teacher and the 
college teacher have different problems 
If cheir teaching experience has been con 
fined to these higher age levels, they 
usually know little about small children 
It is superficical for them to criticize one 
who has devoted thirty-five years of his 
life to teaching small children. 

One man said, ‘‘Professor Cizek said 
that historical background is a hindrance 
to people becoming artists. Vienna may 
be handicapped by all of her art of pre 
ceding years, but we Americans need to 
be over here absorbing ‘backgrounds.’ 
America has no background.”’ Of course 
this remark was very far from Professor 
Cizek’s meaning. I for one agree with 
Professor Cizek in that | do not believe in 
taking young children to museums to see 
works of art. One might as well take a 
seven-year-old child to a sophisticated 
beyond his comprehension 
Cizek’s 
wanted children to develop what they 
had within them 


play far 


Professor point was that he 


To compare what they 


get out of museums with what we 
grown-up Americans get by travelling in 
Europe is comparing things which have 
nothing in common. This man’s remark 
that museums handicap the person from 
becoming an artist is far away from 
Professor Cizek’s meaning. His inter- 
preter said very plainly that Professor 
Cizek did not care to have the children 
become artists. If some child wanted to 
become one, of course his teacher did not 


Cizek is 


artists, he is giving children the chance to 


handicap him not training 


be happy in their work while they are ful 


filling the eternal laws within them 


Sometimes I think no one should be 


allowed to visit Professor Cizek or any 
other great teacher of children without 
presenting an entrance card showing that 
he knows children. It seems unfair for 
such a man as Cizek to be misquoted 


book 


Professor 


We will soon have, however, a 
which will describe his work 
Cizek announced that his book will be 
How 


fortunate that we will have a permanent 


printed by Yale University in 1933 


record of these thirty-five years of teaching 
of little children by one of the greatest 


teachers the world has ever known! 
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Beach Scenes as a Classroom Project 


Auice Stowe. BisHop 


NEW LONDON 
UR city is on the coast, and as sum- 
mer approaches we look forward 

eagerly to the long happy hours on the 

beaches. It therefore seemed quite worth 
interest the the 
be the shore 

Collections of shells were started for our 

nature study lessons, and books of refer- 


while to children in 


treasures to found on 


ence consulted. One of these gave a 
suggestion for a beach habitat; so we 
decided to try to make a beach scene 

Cases for the habitats can, of course, be 
made by the carpenter or by the manual 
training department, but the real zest 
always comes from the planning and 
actual construction done in the classroom. 
So, alchough our boxes may have lacked 
finish, they were entirely satisfactory to 
the builders. 

We made them large—30 or 32 inches 
long, 12 to 16 inches deep, 12 to 15 inches 
high, depending on what could be found 
in packing cases or boards. 

Several classes made scenes, 
lining the box with sky-blue paper, with a 


beach 


deeper blue strip for the water, and a boat 
added in colored chalk; then trips to the 
beach furnished sand, pebbles, small sized 
shells, and seaweed. Dolls, and beach 
umbrellas made of lollipop sticks, cork, 


’ 


CONNECTICUT 


and colored paper, were contributed by 
When 
scenes proved to be a source of continual 
pleasure. 

Another grade made an undersea box 


the girls. finished, these beach 


Clay covered the top of the case and was 
modeled into wave forms painted blue, 
with two small sailboats added. Inside 
the box was the sand and shells; rocks 
and sponges added to the undersea effect 
Seaweed dipped in paraffin made the sea 
growths; one-half of a rubber ball made a 
sea turtle, with plasteline head and feet; 
the other half, with the addition of some 
long strands of yarn, turned into a jelly 
fish. 

A cork with pieces of wire wound with 
gray paper, proved to be a frightful 
octopus crawling over the rocks 

We bought some celluloid fish and 
suspended them from the top of the box 
with blue thread, which allowed them to 
move in a realistic manner; a sheet of 
cellophane placed over the whole front 
gave a watery look and completed our 
activity. The real interest of it all comes 
from the cleverness displayed by the class 
in planning and inventing. Do you think 
the children were interested and enthu 
siastic? Just try it, and see 
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A Definite Art Correlation Programme 


for Elementary Schools 
Grapa B. Wacker 


SUPERVISOR OF ART 


RT classes need organization to be of 


substantial benefit to the pupils and 
to the school. By organization | do not 
mean a set or cramped style, nor do | mean 
a rigid form of teaching art for art’s sake 
I refer to a general broad plan that will 
allow changes and growth as the need 
arises. A plan whereby the teacher and 
pupils hold something special in mind, 
have a definite goal to be reached in each 
half grade. This is of much more benefit 
than haphazard teaching, no matter how 
excellent the problems presented 

This graphic need took tangible form 
in one of my schools last year. Through 
the previous years we had worked out 
many correlation projects from time to 
time, but no continuous program had 
been followed. 

In the elementary schools of this city, 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades form 
the departmental division, with a special 
teacher of art. It was in this depart 
mental that | worked out a 
correlated plan to meet the needs of this 


division 


particular school 

I first secured monthly outlines of the 
history, civics, geography, English, physi- 
ology, and health classes. I decided on 
geography as a correlation subject as that 
one subject was taught in all of the 
grades with the exception of the 7-A grade 


, ALEXANDRIA, 


LOUISIANA 


| studied the geography outline and 
made a corresponding art correlation 
opposite each month’s work. A general 
outline that will be workable over a long 
period of time, with variations made by 
This out- 
line was followed closely and at the end 
of the second semester a few changes were 
made. As the 5-A and 7-B grades were 
studying practically the same countries 
and the 5-B and 6-A geography programs 


the children’s own originality 


were very nearly alike, | decided to carry 
the strict correlation in the 6-B, 6-A, and 
7-B grades only, thus leaving the two 
divisions of the fifth grade for a study in 
art orientation, and the 7-A free to corre 
late with any school activities at hand 

This course was decided upon prima 
rily because the children prior to the fifth 
grade had not had water colors. The time 
for art classes being limited to twenty 
minutes in the lower grades made it 
impossible to begin water color work 
until che fifth grade. 

The outline for the entire fifth grade 
was compiled with the object of familiar- 
izing the child with the different methods 
of applying water colors, new crayon 
techniques, and to make him more 
conscious of compositional and perspec 
tive qualities. All of the problems were 


related to his geography lessons but 
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CRAYON DRAWINGS AND CUT PAPER POSTERS ARE CORRELATED DEFINITELY WITH HISTORY 
AND GEOGRAPHY GLADA B. WALKER, SUPERVISOR OF ART, ALEXANDRIA, LOUISIANA 
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were given primarily to increase his 
art knowledge and broaden his thinking 
ability. 

A general art notebook was started but 
no material was entered until after che 
discussion and production was 
made in class. Then a few simple notes 
Mainly 
things that the children thought most 
important about the study at hand, as 
color, perspective, composition, or notes 
on handling the mediums 


study: 


were entered for future reference. 


As the first month’s study in geography 
included Canada, Newfoundland, and 
Mexico, a study of Mexican pottery from 
the original pieces was made. Practice in 
mixing and applying the water colors 
suitable for the study at hand, then the 
paint was applied co the pencil drawing in 
a flac unshaded manner, and the decora 





JALASKA 


wikis Pe RES 


ALASKA 
PROBLEM 


AND SUNNY 
GLADA B 


SPAIN ARE 
WALKER 


ILLUSTRATED BY ART 
SUPERVISIOR OF ART 





tive motif put on in crayon. After this 
was completed a poster in cut paper 
advertising the fishing industry of New- 
foundland was made; each child selected 
his own color combination learned in his 
recent study of color 

During the second month a tropical 
scene was produced to correlate with their 
study of the West Indies. The background 
presented the wash and blending method 
of color handling. The foreground, palms, 
boats, huts, etc., were painted in silhouette. 

An outline similar to the above was 
followed throughout the year, emphasiz- 
ing the medium the class seemed to need 
most practice in. In this way the children 
were better prepared to enter the follow- 
ing grade’s work, and to begin to be able 
to gather material and assemble it into 
compositions of their own 
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PUPILS AS A CORRELATION 


ALEXANDRIA, LOUISIANA 
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In the 6-B grade the strict correlation 
The general nature of this 
outline is suggestive rather than dicta- 


was begun 


GEOGRAPHY 
ist. month. Intensive study of che 
United States, New England 
States, cities, occupations, 
climate. 
2nd month. New York Cicy, 
Washingron, D. C., North 


Central States, products, etc 


3rd month. Southern Srates 
Tobacco, sugarcane, fruit and 
vegetables. New Orleans, 
Mississippi River. 

gth month. Western Srates. Carcle, 


mining, lumber, irrigation, 
cities, and attractions for tourists 


The map production in this grade was 
found to be of great benefit to the geog- 
raphy teaching, as it helped to form an 
indelible location of each state in the 


torial, and is meant only as a stimulation 
by which individual problems relative to 
correlation may be produced 


6-B GRADE 
Art 

Decorative map of the New England Srates. Posters and 
scenes illustrating products and industries of this 
district. Manufactured articles, busy thoroughfares, 
city scenes, special buildings of note. 

Scenes from Washington, D. C. Dome of the capirol 
Map of North Central States. Drawings illustrating 
Chicago and products. Washingron Monument and 
Lincoln Memorial. 


Decorative map of Southern States. Posters advertising 
cotton products, sugar cane and products, citrus fruir, 
rice, Mardi Gras in New Orleans, and natural flowers 
and historic places. 

Decorative map of the Western States. Drawings illus 
trating ranch life or mining. Posters advertising che 
fruic industry, the National Parks, and che Grand 
Canyon. 


child’s mind. In like manner the child's 
own research in order to produce drawings 
relative to different sections of the country 
proved of much benefit in his geography 


6-A GRADE (Atso 5-B) 


GEOGRAPHY 
1st month. Alaska, Hawaii, 
Canada, Newfoundland, and 
Mexico. 


2nd month. West Indies, Central 
America, Rivers of North 
America. Waste and conservation 


3rd month. Latitude and longitude 
South America—climate, 
country and people. 


4th month. Brazil, Guiana 
Coffee, rubber. North Andean 
countries, Chili, Argentina, 


Uruguay and Paraguay 


Art 
Scenes from Alaska, Eskimos and cheir different modes of 
dress. Totem poles. Posters illustrating a trip to 
Hawaii, Hawaiian products. Newfoundland fishing 
industry. Mexican pottery, costumes, and modes of 
living. 


Decorative map of West Indies. Posters of products 
from Central America, Panama canal project, on the 


conservation of natural resources and on wild life 


Drawings of desert plants and chose that grow in wet 
regions. Drawings of the South American Indians 
the native birds, and the products. 

Booklet 


showing the manufacture of rubber and the many 


Study of che coffee industry and drawings 


products made of rubber. Map of South America or 
posters advertising a crip to Souch America 
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7-B GRADE 


GEOGRAPHY 
1st month. Europe, British Isles, 
London, Manufacturing, 


Colonies, France. 


or aeroplane. 
ucts of che British 
plaids. 


(ALso 3 ~A) 
Art 


Travel posters advertising a trip co Europe, modern ship 


Industrial drawings advertising prod- 
Native costumes, Scotch 
Sketches of 


Isles 


Drawings of London scenes. 


French cathedral architecture. 


2nd month. Germany, Switzerland 
Belgium, Denmark, Netherlands, 


Russia, Spain and Portugal. 


3rd month. Italy, Greece, Asia, 


Turkey, Arabia, China, Japan. 


Reproduction of 
Products—Cheese 
Toys from Germany 


native costumes. Country 


Holland 


Drawings of noted buildings. 


scenes 


from and Switzerland; 


Comparison of Greek, Italian, and Oriental archicecture 
Sketches of Sc. Sophia, 


Chinese and Japanese decorative art. 


Parthenon, Roman arch, 


Costumes and 


scenes from the Orient. 


gth month. Philippines, Australia, 


New Zealand, Africa, Egypr 


game 


Philippines. 


Tropical scenes and drawings of the products of the 


Scenes of African huts, natives and big 


hunts. Egyptian architecture and decorative 


motifs incorporated into original designs 


e correlations was 
gathered from many sources, but the 
magazines which proved most beneficial 
were: The National Geographic, Tue 
ScHoot Arts Macazine, and Travel. 
Material steamship companies, 
from chambers of commerce and other 


Material for the abov 


from 


sources secured through the mail are 
beneficial if secured in advance, to elimi- 
nate the possibility of delay. 

By the time the pupils teached the 7—A 
grade, they were well acquainted with 
most of the world, so a program based 
on the child’s immediate surroundings 
was followed. I give a brief outline 
covering the entire nine months, although 
the 7—-A grade has only the first or the 
second semester’s work. 

1st month. Original posters for good English, 
healch, or fire prevention are usually produced on 
the regular size paper and che best ones enlarged 
and painted with poster paint to be used in the 
fair. 


2nd month. As the school has a large carnival 
each October, the posters for each booth are 


made by the 7—A class and produced on card- 
board 30 by 40 inches, with poster paint. 

3rd month. Stage and decorations for a puppet 
show worked out and given in the lower 
grades. Ora study of colors suitable for different 
types of complexions and different occasions of 
usc. 

gth month. Making simple toys and Christ 
mas presents from spools, cigar boxes, soft 
wood from crates. Shellacked plaques of beaver 
Cheap 
paper and 


board in crayon, water color or opaque. 


serving trays decorated with cut 


shellacked. 


makes an excellent co-operative project 


A donation of these gifts for charicy 
5th month. Selection of some piece of civic 


beauty for reproduction as detail of church 
architecture, sketches of beauty spots in local 
park, historic landmark or the reproduction of 
the most attractive fire stations in the city. 

6th month. A study of different personal types 
and the colors suitable for their clothing, also 
most appropriate clothing and colors for differ 
ent occasions and occupations. 

7th month. General comparative study of a 
simple outline of architecture; Egyptian, Greek, 
Roman, Gorhic and modern. A few good 
reproductions of each period should be avail 
able for class use in producing derail drawings of 


characteristic features 
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8th month. This month is usually given over 
to the making of decorations for the elaborate 
May Day fete which is produced annually. The 
supervisor and the art teacher plan che decora- 
The 


acquire knowledge of enlargement of objects by 


tions and supervise the work. children 
measurement. Producing huge flowers, painting 
cloth and beaver board to represent rock, and 
making stage decorations of all kinds are part 
of this activity. This work gives the children a 
broader knowledge and appreciation of civic 


productions 


gth month. A brief study of furnicure suicable 
for living room, dining room, sun porch, or 
bedroom and kitchen. Pictures are gathered 
from any source available, studied and compiled 
in booklet form with brief nores as to use and 


color harmony 








LONDON 


rwoO CRAYON DRAWINGS MADE AS CORRELATION PROBLEMS 
GIVES HER CORRELATION PROGRAM 





The sixth, seventh and ninth months’ 
outlines may be used in any of the fore 
going months, or material better suited 
to your class and location may be used for 
the whole outline and still be correlated 
with their immediate surroundings 

This entire art programme with the 
mentioned changes was tried during the 
1931-32 session in West End Grammar 
School, Alexandria, 
adopted for future use 
problems and projects and the methods 
of execution will be changed from year to 


Louisiana, and 


Of course, the 


year to meet the needs of the school and 
the pupils, and to keep abreast of the 
ever-growing progress of art education 











GLADA B. WALKER 


IN THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE 
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FIRST GRADERS ENJOY A PROBLEM OF 
CISING. 


THEY ARE ILLUSTRATING 
FROM 


DRAWING CHILDREN PLAYING GAMES AND EXER 


THEIR OWN EXPERIENCES AND DERIVE MUCH 
AN ART LESSON ON A FAMILIAR SUBJECT NEVA MILLER, 


SUBMITS THIS WORK BY HER PUPILS 


INTEREST 


CORONA, CALIFORNIA, 
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OLDER CHILDREN FIND TOY DESIGNING A TIMELY AND INTERESTING PROBLEM MISS 
DOROTHEA BUSHNELI INSTRUCTOR, WOODROW WILSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOI EUGENE 
OREGON 
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The Scrapbook 


PHILOMENE Crooks 


DULUTH, 
HE making of scrapbooks forms one 
of the easiest and most successful 

means of developing those desirable 

traits of character in the child, namely, 


imagination, initiation, and a criteria of 


judgment for his own work. The subject 
of the booklet should be the child’s 


choice, to a great degree. It will seem 


more valuable and interesting to him if 


it is not a duplicate of his neighbors 
Care should be taken that the margins 


are well proportioned, and crowding of 


material on pages should be avoided 
Binding of material in attractively de 
signed stiff cardboard covers gives a 
permanent value to the written material 

The work should be the child’s and 
not the teacher’s. 

Every class period, four to six espe- 
cially well-done pages were chosen and 
arranged on the chalk board. This formed 
a goal. Careful cutting was urged. 
Children can be taught to judge their 
own work by being instructed upon 
what points to look for, and how to 
correct faulty ones. The teachers must 
be able to judge between crudity of work 
that comes from the child who is doing his 
best, and that of the child who is careless 

Newspapers, magazines, advertising 
material, pictures, and many other sources 
furnish more than enough to illustrate 
any topic. It also satisfies the collecting 
instinct of children 


MINNESOTA 


The subjects upon which scrapbooks 
can be made are inexhaustible. Follow- 
ing are some: an industry, such as lumber- 
ing; pictures of great artists, accom 
panied by the story of the life of the 
artist and of his pictures; music—pictures 
of the famous people of the musical 
world, and stories of the operas; architec 
ture; illustrating stories; a house, using a 
page or two for each room, as on the 
first page will be found pretty porch 
furniture, hanging baskets, flowers, vines 
for the gardens and the next two pages 
may be the reception hall or living room, 
as desired: evolution of a book: how 
different races of people live; famous 
houses of history; radio; window display 
of a certain store, as jewelry, shoe, or dry 
goods store; birds; scrapbooks, made up 
of the child’s water color paintings of 
familiar birds, animals, trees, leaves, and 
flowers (the children should be shown 
how to press and wax these using a paraf 
fin solution): famous men of history: 
study of textiles; foods; a native state or 
city booklet; pictures of a trip taken, 
together with a diary or composition of 
what happened on the above-named trip; 
colonial life; holidays; pictures of famous 
poets with stories of their lives, and a 
copy of one or two poems; memory 
books; period furniture 
can suggest many others 


Every teacher 


An interesting travel scrapbook, such 
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as the pupils in one of my classes made, 
can be made to correlate with geography, 
history, reading, and language. First we 
decided to where the journey should 
be taken. As we were then studying 
Europe, I allowed each child to choose 
some European country he would like to 
visit. Since we must have clothes, we 
started to find pictures of trunks and 
traveling togs for the first page of our 
scrapbooks. Next came the clothes, and 
the kind needed was discussed in geog- 
raphy class, thereby bringing up a reason 
for knowing the climate of the country to 
be visited. 

On the next page was the train which 
was taken en route to “port of sail.”’ 
Time tables and steamship folders can be 
easily obtained from any railroad and 
steamship company. One boy brought a 
real passport of which I tookasnapshot and 
gave prints to the children for their books 

We then spent days collecting material. 
The steamer was chosen, pictures of the 
harbor, of people boarding a steamer, 
fruit, cabin, 
interior of steamer, and pictures of a few 
interesting traveling companions 


flowers, books for the 


The visitor to England started with 
pictures of Westminster Abbey and Lon- 
don Bridge. Each child kept a diary, 
recording interesting things he had done 
each day on his trip. This required a 
great deal of outside reading. The travel 
books had never before been so popular 
Each one vied with his neighbor in 
obtaining the most interesting material 
Many of the pictures of these foreign 
countries can be bought from a picture 
company for a couple of cents apiece 

After the points of interest of the 
country were covered, the most impor 
tant industry was studied. Work on the 
scrapbooks continued the whole semester, 
with about one art class period a week 
being devoted to it. One book that was 
enjoyed by the pupils of an upper grade 
was, ‘““Know Your State.’’ In this book 
were put clippings, postcards, and news 
paper pictures of the state's 
resources, schools, roads, rivers, and items 
of local interest. 


history, 


Whether 


is done enthusiastically 


The possibilities are limitless 
the work and 
profitably depends to a great degree upon 


the teacher’s ingenuity and interest 


Flags of the United States of America 


Marcie CotemMaAn Harris 


INSTRUCTOR, 
JOHNSTOWN CENTER, 


ERHAPS one of the most familiar 
and yet by children the most poorly 
represented object is the American flag. 
To help the little people of Westmont 
Schools, Johnstown, Pennsylvania, ac- 


TEACHER 
JOHNSTOWN, 


TRAINING EXTENSION 


PENNSYLVANIA 


complish this seemingly difficule fear, 
Washington’s flag is taught in the second 
grade and Lincoln's in the third 
Sometimes each child makes a small 
flag but more often the room joins in the 
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very beneficial, socializing activity of 


making one large flag to which the 
children, after much insistence on the part 
of the teacher, refer as ‘‘our’’ flag. In this 
district, where much property is “‘mine,”’ 
the ‘‘our’’ attitude of the children is slow 
coming. 

Flags of cut paper or of paint are good 
but flags of cloth are better. The demand 
for real flags on poles came when the 
busts of Washington and Lincoln were 
placed at the end of two long halls in the 
newly added wing of the Tioga building 


So cloth and needles took the place of 


paper and paint and the children in che 
second grade made a real George Wash- 
ington flag with dispatch, held their 
dedication, and placed it upon a standard 
by the bust in the hall. 

Not so the Lincoln flag! 

The children of the third grade had to 
find out how many stars there were and 
how they were arranged. This seemed a 
reasonably easy task. They went to the 
school librarian and they borrowed books 
from the upper grades feeling very grown 
up because they were actually studying 
American history. Soon, however, all 
local resources were exhausted and no 
hint as to the arrangement of the stars was 
found. The local library found only one 
reference and the G. A. R. had none. The 
study at first so apparently simple became 
a piece of genuine research. Higher 
authorities had to be consulted, it was 


So the usual exercise of letter 
introduced 
were sent to museums, historical societies, 


evident 
writing was here. Letters 
national and state bureaus 

Nearly all replies were prompt and 


Mr. H. H. Shenk, the 


archivist of the Pennsylvania State Li 


courteous. 


brary and Museum at Harrisburg, wrote: 
“There were after the admission 
of West Virginia, thirty-five stars in the 
flag. These stars were arranged in five 
parallel horizontal rows.” 

Mr. J. E. Graf, Associate Director of 
the Smithsonian Institute, sent a hand- 
drawn sketch of the flag of 1861-63 show- 
ing the same arrangement and number of 
stars. These two letters seemed to the 
3-B grade sufficiently informative to be 
followed, so they set to work upon their 
flag 

Three-B chose to paint a large flag be 
cause they had sewed the Washington 
Three-A were given 
the honor of making the Lincoln flag of 


flag the year before 


cloth 
This gave 
time to write to other authorities while 


arrangement 3-A more 
they sewed the stripes together, beauti 
fully felled in the tiniest of stitches 

Letters such as that from the Lincoln 
History Society were few fortunately 
It reads, ‘‘We should be glad indeed to 
give you the information 
had a budget allowance for such public 
research.” “incidentally it will do 
you good to find the answer yourself.’’ 


if we 


Disappointment at this rather curt reply 
was keen because those in guidance ex 
pected this ‘‘Society’’ to be the last word 
in authority about facts Lincolnsonian 

R. L. Fain, Captain Q. M. C. As 
sistant to the Quarter Master General of 
the U. S. A. War Department, wrote: 
‘Nevada was admitted to the Union 
October thirty-first, eighteen hundred 
sixty-four and the thirty-sixth star was 
added July hundred 


sixty-five. The stars were arranged in 


fourth, eighteen 


horizontal rows of eight, six, eight, six, 
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THIRD GRADE PUPILS DISPLAY THE PAINTED FLAG AND THE SEWED FLAG, MADE BY 
THEM AFTER EXTENSIVE RESEARCH ON FLAGS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


eight. The Flag Circular inclosed gives 
the proper proportions of the flag.”’ 


Miss Florence S. Hellman, Acting 


Chief Bibliographer of the Library of 


Congress, quoted from ‘Flags of the 
World,” by Byron McCandless and 
Gilbert Grosvenor, The Stars 
and Stripes carried by the armies of the 
North during the last years of the Civil 
War had thirty-six stars in the Union . 
arranged in five rows, with eight stars in 
the first row at the top of the blue field, 
eight stars in the third and fifth rows and 
six stars in the second and fourth rows.’ 
From the Lincoln House, where Lin 
coln died, came this message “. . . 
There was a flag designed and submitted 
to Congress for adoption but no special 
attention was paid to it. In the blue field 
were arranged thirty-six stars (the num- 





ber of states in the Union at Lincoln’s 
time). They were so arranged as to form 
a star in the middle of the blue field 

A communication from the Library of 
Congress tells another interesting story 
of Lincoln’s fight to save the Union. 
‘Although so distinguished a citizen as 
S. F. B. Morse proposed at the outbreak 
of the Civil War chat the national flag, 
the Stars and Stripes, should be cut in 
twain, the North retaining the upper six 
and one-half stripes and those stars above 
a diagonal line extending from the head 
of the staff to the lower corner of the 
canton, while the South should be given 
the lower six and a half stripes, and the 
stars below the diagonal line on the 
canton, the remainder of each flag being 
white; neither the North nor the South 
saw fit co follow the suggestion.”’ 
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Much discussion followed the arrival 
of the letters so that the stars almost 
appeared mobile. Soon, however, when 
all answers were received they settled in 
fixed formation as the 
follow the description given by Captain 
R. L. Fain, Assistant Quarter Master 
the War Department at 

A real soldier ought to 


class chose to 


General of 
Washington 
know! 

At a certain time, just the right time, 


the question of the ultimate disposal of 


the correspondence came up. All agreed 
that ic should be kept and, finally, ic was 
decided to make a booklet. Letters dis- 
playing the best style in penmanship were 


recopied. A cover, an ex libris and a title 


page which featured cut letters provided 
extra lessons for the art period. 

Practically every subject in the curri- 
culum—music, arithmetic, composition, 
silent and oral reading, history, and even 
health, when considering the unhealchful 
atmosphere of wars, slid out of their 
regularly allotted place on the teaching 
program to work for the Lincoln flag 

Finally, when a contest in drawing the 
flag of the United States of America was 
held, in which the children of the upper 
grades who had already closed the history 
books upon the last chapters of Lincoln's 
heroic struggle to save the unified Stars 
and Stripes participated, the little people of 
the second and third grades scored highest 





FOUR PAGES FROM THE COURTESY ALPHABET BOOK, MADE BY PUPILS OF MILDRED E 


INSTRUCTOR, GRAFTON’ STREET JUNIOR 


HIGH 


LUSK, 


SCHOOL, WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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A Courtesy Alphabet Project 


Miuprep E. Lusx 


INSTRUCTOR, 
WORCESTER, 

ANY teachers have found them- 
selves in a position similar to mine 

on that September day. There | was in a 
brand-new million and a half dollar 
junior high building, where much was 
expected of me. For some reason my 
old, tried projects, which had proven 
themselves worthy, seemed out of place 
in these new surroundings, for when the 
many wide-open-eyed visitors came, | 
unconsciously felt that they were looking 
for new ideas. However, ideas are con- 
trary when sought after too earnestly, and 
so | bided my time, knowing they would 
come. When the inspiration did come out 
of nowhere one day, it was most welcome. 

We were approaching the work in 
lettering and something told me that 
instead of doing the time-worn posters 
we could teach the basic truths of good 
lettering by means of a courtesy alphabet. 
Courtesy with its elusive fascination is 
always appealing to children, and perhaps 
if ic could be trapped in a book form, it 
wouldn’t be so intangible. Surely it was 
worth trying. 

Enthusiasm ran high when courtesy 
was discussed in general, and then when 
each pupil had chosen a letter of the 
alphabet and was to be responsible for 
one page, the children were still more 
enthusiastic. Each page was to have a 
capital letter, the word ‘‘for’’ and then a 


GRAFTON STREET 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOI 


MASSACHUSETTS 


suitable word with a simple page decora 
tion between the words. Pages ran some 
thing like this: ““S for Spirit,’ ““L for 
Loyalty,” ‘“‘K for Kindness.’’ Some 
letters such as Y and X were almost 
impossible, and caused many a knitted 
brow, but with ingenuity and the help of 
the big dictionaries in library and study 
hall, even these letters were conquered. 

As the class trying this project had only 
eighty-four minutes a week for work, 
some preliminary practice was necessary 
This was done by studying a simple 
modern alphabet and adapting it to a 
sheet of lettering. Letters and a few lines 
of words were sketched free-hand on a 
9 x 12 inch sheet of white paper, and 
then carefully painted with brush and 
black ink. Upon completion of this 
paper the courtesy work was tackled 

Many good alphabet books which are 
so popular with youngsters, were brought 
out for study from the public library. 
In order to have harmony throughout 
the book and to simplify the problem, a 
general lay-out for the page was dictated. 
We chose a sheet of 9 x 12 paper upon 
which 1%-inch guide margin was ruled 
Fitting into this margin in the upper left 
hand corner a 3-inch square was sketched, 
in which the capital letter had to be 
placed; the word ‘‘for’’ appeared at the 
opposite corner 1) inches high with 
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letters very broad, stretching toward the 
capital and fitting the space. The word 
representing the letter had to fill the 
space from margin to margin at the 
bottom of the page, 134 inches high. 
Lastly, a simple decoration had to be 
thought up and that was where the real 
fun came in. The class pored over back 
THE Arts 
finally found some cunning silhouettes 
which could be adapted to the space. The 


numbers of ScHOOL and 


talented children came to the rescue of 


those less gifted who had to struggle too 
much with their drawing, but the actual 
transferring and painting was each child’s 
problem. The finished sheets were on 
tan construction paper with capital letter 
in bright orange outlined in black with all 
lettering and decoration in black. The 
class artist volunteered to design the 


Puppet Shows 


cover, buy the tan grosgrain ribbon, and 
assemble the book. No prouder class 
than this could be found when they saw 
the book actually lying on the table and 
often picked up by visitors. They gladly 
gave their cherished pages, feeling chat 
classes which were to follow might 
benefit by cheir struggles. 

The ‘‘Courtesy Alphabet’ has sown its 
seed, for there has been hardly a class 
since, which hasn’t wanted to make an 
alphabet. There is an infinite variety to 
choose from, but the animal one was the 
most successful variation. 

Another class developed this project 
and were delighted when they found such 
queer animals as the vicuna, the nilgai, 
and the quagga to go with their letters! 
Some day I shall tire of alphabets, but the 


children never 


in the Grades 


Winirrep McGeenan, Teacher; Marie Bercer, Art Supervisor 


HAZLETON, PE 


"[ HE pupils of the Pine Street School, 

Hazleton, Pennsylvania, decided on 
a project of a puppet show. Without 
even selecting the show, each pupil began 
making a puppet. 

This was accomplished in the follow- 
ing way: heads were modeled out of clay 
with the stipulation that they be not more 
than four inches long and not less than 
With the supply of clay limited, 
eight heads were all that could be 
modeled the first day. That evening after 
school each modeled head was covered 


three. 


with vaseline and gauze pressed in to the 


NNSYLVANIA 


clay, the square of gauze being so placed 
as to have the corner directly under che 
neck. This bias arrangement made the 
gauze fit better. Then each head was 
covered with strips of paper toweling, 


This 


was allowed to dry and then removed the 


generously moistened with paste 


next day by making a slit across the fore 
head and from a central point in this 
incision down the back of the head. The 
clay was easily removed and was used 
for modeling the next set of puppet 
heads. 

This gauze and paper covering was 
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SCENES FROM “BETSY ROSS’ AND ‘“‘CINDERELLA, TWO PUPPET SHOWS GIVEN BY THI 
PINE STREET SCHOOL, HAZLETON, PENNSYLVANIA. WHINIFRED MCGEEHAN, TEACHER 
MARIE BERGER, ART SUPERVISOR 
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then very carefully filled with cotton and 
a wire inserted from side to side; the slits 
in the head were again carefully covered 
with pasted toweling. Then loops were 
made in the ends of the wire and after the 
heads were again dry, they were ready for 
painting with opaque water colors. 
Shellacking followed after the paint had 
dried. 

The ends of gauze protruding at the 
neck were fastened to a shoulder piece 
made of wood, the size of which is 
the head. 


The men puppets were about twenty-two 


determined by size of the 
inches high. A light-colored silk stocking 
was fastened to the neck and the body 
made similar to a rag doll stuffed with 
cotton. The length of the body and legs 
was proportioned to the size of the head. 
The legs were made stiff by inserting a 
small stick or skewer of the right length 
for the upper and lower parts, a small 
piece of wood wrapped with cotton and 
covered with the lower part of the stock- 
ing made the foot. 

The arms were made with a piece of 
the stocking hollow at the top for the 
upper arm and a cotton wrapped stick 


The hands 


were shaped with fine wire carefully 


inserted for the lower arm. 


wrapped with tape to make a very life- 
like hand after it was painted with a flesh- 
colored paint. 

The toe of the stocking made a good 
skull cap which was pasted to the head. 
To this skull cap, the hair for the dolls 
was sewed. For wigs all sorts of hair was 
used—dolls’ wigs, ravelled rope, yarn, 
silk of the 


teachers donating their treasured locks 


floss and real hair—many 


for this purpose. 
After this the puppets were dressed in 
selected by the 


characteristic clothes 


pupils themselves. Each had the privilege 
of dressing the puppet he made as any 
character in any book he had read. This 
was a most interesting process. Charac- 
ters appeared as if by magic—Cinderella, 
Snow-White, Red-Beard, Tom Sawyer, 
George Washington, Betsy Ross, Hansel 
and Gretel, and a varied array of fairies, 
witches, sailors, soldiers, queens, princes, 
dwarfs, and musicians. The controls and 
strings were then attached. 

We selected a story suitable for some of 
these characters as the beginning per 
formance. Snow-White and the Dwarfs 
was selected. The dialogue was written 
by the children, scenes were selected and 
and miniature furniture 


made, was 


gathered together. Large paper boxes 
obtained from a local department store 
was used as a base for scenery, the win 
dows, doors, trees, and foliage being 
painted on with opaque colors. 

A large telegraph table was used as the 
stage. The frame for the front and the 
traverse rod for the curtain being the only 
expense involved. Old velvet draperies 
hid the children puppeteers and properties 
from the view of the audience. 

The members of the orchestra were 
dressed in velvet coats and white flannel 
trousers. The instruments were gathered 
by the children. Rudy Vallee was the 
leader and, of course, he had his miniature 
saxophone. These musicians were placed 
on little chairs tacked to a radio packing 
box and operated by stiff wires which 
passed through openings in the box. Each 
was operated by a pupil. 

The first playlet, Snow-White, was 
given in November; because of the 
limited facilities, the performance had to 
be given first to the fifth and sixth grades 


and then to the first four grades. Next it 
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THE PUPPET 


was given at the schools’ annual enter- 
tainment at the auditorium of the Green 
Vine Junior High School, then to the 
senior high school at the assembly period. 
During Book Week it was given at a 
Saturday morning performance at a local 
theater. 

The convention of the eastern district 
of the Pennsylvania State Educational 


Association met in Hazleton in March of 


this term. Again Snow-White delighted 
“Betsy 
Ross’’ was also shown. Later in the year 
‘‘Hansel and Gretel’? and “Cinderella” 
were produced to the great delight of the 
little puppeteers and their audiences. 


the visitors. On this occasion 





ORCHESTRA SUPPLIED THE 


MUSIC FOR THE PLAYS 


The correlation of these shows with 
other subjects of the school is shown by 
the following letters received from the 
second grade. 

Dear Miss McGeeHan 

We enjoyed your puppet show very much. | 

liked ‘‘Cinderella’’ in her coach. | wish you 


would have another puppet show. I liked 
‘‘Hansel and Gretel’’ coo. Thank you very much 


Evetyn Rinciasen, Age 7 
Dear Miss McGeeHan 
I liked the puppet show and wish you would 
have another one soon. Thank you. | liked 
Cinderella and the Prince 
Jack Murpny, Age 7 
The parents are always willing to come 
out to a puppet show and much favorable 
comment was heard from the patrons 
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FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS OF AN ELFIN STORY, A WEE ELF” BY FOURTH GRADE PUPILS OF 

THE DWIGHT JUNIOR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY THE TEACHER 

ELIZABETH M. ANTHONY, PRETENDED SHE WAS AN EDITOR OF CHIL DREN'S BOOKS CALLING 

UPON THEM AS ARTISTS TO ILLUSTRATE THE POEM THIS CREATED GREAT ENTHUSIASM AND 
RIVALRY 
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FOUR ORIGINAL CREATIVE ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE PUPILS OF GRADE FOUR, ELIZABETH M 
ANTHONY, TEACHER OF THE DWIGHT JUNIOR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, OF ENGLEWOOD, NEW 
JERSEY PLAIN MANILA PAPER, CRAYONS, PENCILS AND RULERS WERE USED THE PUPILS 
WERE TOLD TO DRAW ANYTHING THEY WISHED, AND WERE GIVEN A SHORT TIME BEFORE 
HAND TO THINK OF THEIR SUBJECT IT WAS FUN FOR THE TEACHER AND PUPILS 
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PIGS AND ELEPHANTS ARE USED AS ILLUSTRATION SUBJECTS BY GRADE SCHOOL 
PUPILS GLADA B. WALKER, SUPERVISOR OF ART, ALEXANDRIA, LOUISIANA 
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Pigs and Elephants 


Grapa B. Wacker 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, 


O test my pupil’s ability to draw and 
assemble elements of composition 
into pictorial form, | gave an examina 
tion in the form of an order for illustra 
We pretended that the 
school was publishing children’s books and 


tions of stories 


needed illustrations of pigs and elephants 

A list of subjects such as ‘“The Bad 
Little Runaway Pig,’ ‘“‘The Pig Who 
Ate Too Much,” ‘The Pirate Pig,”’ 
“The Wise Old Elephanr,”’ “A Circus 
Stunt,”’ etc., was placed on the black 
board and the child selected his subject, 
gathered his material, and assembled a 


ALEXANDRIA, LOUISIANA 


composition. When the drawings were 
entirely completed, a class exhibition 
was held and the drawings divided into 
four groups, those of excellent, good, 
fair, and poor. The grade was taken 
and all who wished were given a chance 
to improve their grades by making cor 
rections when possible or by tracing and 
repainting. 

In this way each child fele the responsi 
bilicy of doing his best and was made 
more conscious of the meaning of the 


elements of pictorial composition as 


taught in regular class work 





“THE PIRATE PIG’ ILLUSTRATED 
LOUISIANA, PUBLIC SCHOOL PUPII 





IN 


CRAYON BY AN ALEXANDRIA 


GLADA B. WALKER, ART SUPERVISOR 
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APPLICATION OF CUT PAPER ALPHABET TO OLD-FASHIONED SAMPLER IS MADE BY THE LOW 


SIXTH GRADE, JACKSON SCHOOL, MEDFORD, OREGON. 
OF ART 


LOUISE E. HOLLENBACK, SUPERVISOR 











Peasant Wall Hangings 


(Continued from page 458) 


life of the peasantry, or topics from both the 
Old and the New Testaments, such as the 
Death of Absalom, and the Last Supper, 
both of which are herewith illustrated. In 
addition to the figures, the compositions intro- 
duce architectural details such as tall, many 
storied buildings with towers and numerous 
windows, while all the spaces between the 
buildings and groups of people are filled with 
rich flower motives of extraordinary size 
Uncommonly interesting is the costuming 
of the characters portrayed in the various 
pictures—the use of the style prevailing at the 
time of the decoration serving to clothe the 
Biblical as well as the peasant images. 
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Changing Objectives and Trends in 
Art Education 


(Continued from page 461) 


culum maker have not been able to make 
effective use of the fruit of art education, be- 
cause we who are responsible for the life of 
the tree have not pruned its branches and 
developed its growth in accordance with the 
needs we have hoped to supply. The present 
wide scope of art educational possibilities is 
both a detriment and a godsend to the student 
of art education and to the curriculum maker 

It is a detriment because it has presented 
such a bewildering range of possible subject 
matter that we have not been able co deter- 
mine carefully or scientifically the basic 
essentials and fundamentals of this mass of 
material most appropriate for meeting the 
needs of the public school curriculum. 

Because of this fact, the educator has found 
ic difficult to fix clearly in mind any one 
particular phase of art education as exactly 
meeting his need. In one school he may find 
one type of theory and procedure being carried 
out. In another school, even in his own 
system if he is a superintendent, he may find 
a radically different practice of art instruction 
going forward. And in each case the teacher 
justifies his procedure with force and en- 
thusiasm. One large city will be noted for 
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one kind of art education; another city may 
stress an entirely different kind of work, and 
so on. 

The lack of agreement among art educators 
in regard to the fundamental considerations of 
the art curriculum presents a complex prob- 
lem for the educator. 

On the other hand, this situation is a god- 
send to the curriculum maker in art. He has 
practically the whole field of possible art 
education spread out before him. The work 
has been going on long enough for him to 
evaluate it carefully and to determine what 
phases are really meeting the needs of the 
present-day schools. 

The point I wish to make here is, that 
the ideal course of study already exists in this 
great mass of educational material. The 
great problem is to find it—to sift the chaff 
from the wheat. On first glance the problem 
looks easy. But in reality it is almost as 
difficult as looking for the proverbial needle 
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7 ) in a haystack. 

nN f = = The problem of determining fundamental 


considerations of art. The determining of 
SPEEDBALL Inks basic, fundamental subject matter of art is 
Prepare Senng Y for pen one of the big problems of the educator today. 
In this respect | wish to present the follow- 

ing hypotheses. 

1. That art like any other subject in the 
curriculum possesses fundamental considera- 
tions which can be utilized as the basis for all 
art work in the schools. 

2. That these basic considerations when 
established will enable the subject of art to be 
incorporated into the school program with as 
much definiteness as are traditional subjects 
of history, science, English, and mathematics. 

3. That the establishment of basic con- 
siderations of art education will in no way 
curb the initiative of the teacher or the 
individual freedom of the student. 

4. That the recognition of basic core 
factors of art education will enable che art 
teacher to expand and develop her subject as 
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never before. 

5. That agreement among art educators in 
regard to these factors will enable the educa- 
tor, the general educator, to justly evaluate 
art as a school subject, and to give to it the 
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recognition that it deserves in the training 
of children for life needs in our modern 
socialized school. 

Nore: An article entitled “Analysis of the Art 
Curriculum”’ will appear in the June number of Tue 
Scuoot Arts Macazine. It will atcempr to answer 
some of the questions raised in the present discussion 
of the changing objectives and trends in art education. 

& 
The Eastern Arts Association 

Wardman Park Hotel, Washington, D. C., April 
26, 27, 28, 29. 

Topic: ‘“‘The New Fundamentals in Education,”’ 
United States Commissioner of Education, Dr. 
William John Cooper, will speak at the general ses- 
sion on Thursday morning, and at the Home 
Economies session on Friday morning. Other no- 
table speakers will include: 

Roy Fales, State Supervisor of Industrial Arts, 
New York; Dr. Fred Strickler, Professor of In- 
dustrial Education, Columbia University; Emerson 
Manzer, Supervisor of Industrial Arts, Bronxville, 
N. Y.; Harry L. Gage, President American Institute 
of Graphic Arts; William D. Hall, United Ty- 
pothetae of America, Washington, D. C.; Dr. David 
M. Robinson, Johns Hopkins University; Dr. Wil- 
liam E. Warner, Ohio University; Edward F. Wal- 
dron, Superintendent of Schools, Union, N. J.; John 
Lund, Superintendent of Schools, Newton, Mass.; 
H. T. Strong, Color Specialist, General Motors. 

Burton A. Adams, secretary, and John H. 
Constantine, chairman of the program committee, 
tell us that ‘‘an important feature of the 1933 Con- 
vention will be the Educational Exhibits to come 
from schools situated in Eastern Arts Association 
territory. All types of schools are to be represented- 
elementary, secondary, normal, vocational and 
trade schools, college art departments, museums and 
art schools. The work to be exhibited will reflect 
the new trends and procedures now being followed 
in fine arts, household arts, manual arts and indus- 
trial arts education. From the variety of work that 
will no doubt be offered for exhibition, the com- 
mittee will attempt to select only types that promise 
to be of educational value to teachers and super- 
visors of the arts.”’ 

It is very pleasing to know that the Eastern and 
Western Arts Associations are “exchanging pulpits.”’ 
Mr. Adams will represent the Eastern Arts in 
Columbus, and Dr. Warner will speak at the 
Eastern Arts in Washington. Some time, perhaps, 
both organizations will meet under the same roof! 

The convention in Washington has been timed to 
present the national capital at its best—‘‘cherry 
blossom time.”’ This feature alone is worth the trip. 
Also a new Washington will meet the eyes of those 
who have not visited the capital recently. New 
buildings and new avenues are rapidly making ‘“‘our”’ 
Washington the most attractive city in the world. 
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ing. The palecte holder leaves che 
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color. It is light and compact and che 
eighteen colors have been carefully 
chosen to give you a good range for 
sketching. 


The crayons are the Polycolor, a wax 
crayon of the finest qualicy. These 
crayons are sunfast and are soft and 
delightful co use. 


Send for our colored sketches and a Polycolor 


chart showing the sixty-four colors in which 
it is made. 
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373 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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EUROPE 3.28.5, 


via TRAVAMEX 





Travel independently a new, economical way 
called “TRAVAMEX.” Sail when and on what 
ship you prefer—your tour begins when you reach 
Europe. Choose from 11 alluring itineraries, with 
comprehensive sightseeing and pleasant accommo- 
dations, ranging from: 
15 days $133. to 35 days $300. 
(Time and cost exclusive of ocean voyage) 

You will be welcomed everywhere—all your ar- 
rangements made in advance—the services of the 
American Express Company will make your trip 
carefree, memorable—the experience of a lifetime! 


bsg AMERICAN EXPRESS 
or Travel Service 


Bocklet § 65 Broadway New York 








HENRY B. SNELL’S 


Summer Art Class in Scandinavia 


Norway - Sweden - Denmark 
with Painting in Dalecarlia, Stockholm, Visby, 
July 3 Copenhagen, and Skagen Sept. 8 


For descriptive announcement, send to 


THE BOYD TOURS, Bloomfield, New Jersey 











METROPOLITAN MUSEUM COLORPRINTS 


NOTEBOOK PRINTS 
Jewelry, Textiles, Indian Miniatures 

18 subjects. Postcard size. 10 cents each. 
For lists of these and larger prints addre 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, N.Y. 














x, O-P CRAFT 
COLOR PORTFOLIO 


COLOR MADE Easy! 


Learn to use Color correctly for Home, 
School and Dress. 

Simplified color helps in easy language for 
everyday use-- conclusive usable facts. 

A Color Dictionary and 48-Color Chart included. 


ORDER TO-DAY ic 
$150 Posrraingg 





the O-P CRAFT CO.., inc. 


Dept, 6 Sandusky, Ohio 





The Western Arts Association 


Hotel Deshler, Columbus, Ohio, May 3, 4, 5, 6. 


Theme: ‘‘The Primacy of the Arts.” The letter 
of Dr. William E. Warner, President, is so timely, 
it is quoted here: 

“The professional groups represented in this 
Association have never faced a greater need nor had 
a better opportunity to more firmly establish them- 
selves in the schools than now. This is true not only 
as regards the essential character of these subjects 
in times of economic stress and general unemploy- 
ment, but, more basically, at any time because of 
their intrinsic and fundamental character in present- 
day life. 

“The Columbus meeting will mark the fortieth 
anniversary of the Association. Some eighty persons 
selected from coast to coast will participate in the 
various sessions. Karl 8. Bolander of the program 
committee and your president have pledged them- 
selves to present the greatest convention in the 
Association's history. Please inspect the announce- 
ment inside this folder and review the high spots on 
the back page to discover how well this pledge has 
been kept. A united front of the leadership is pre- 
sented. Topical programs, critical discussions, and a 
distinctly national outlook indicate this point. How 
can anyone concerned afford to miss this convention? 

“If you are a teacher or supervisor in any of these 
fields, can you afford not to join with us? If you are 
an administrator, board member, or taxpayer, con- 
sider what is to be learned about these subjects for 
your school. And last, but certainly not least, if you 
are a business representative in any field of the 
Association, can you ‘afford’ not to exhibit with us 
in May?” 

From this great list of eighty persons, a few names 
only are mentioned here of those who will discuss 
subjects covering every phase of art education as 
applied to our daily lives: 

Dudley Crafts Watson, Extension Lecturer, Art 
Institute of Chicago; Ann Horton, Cleveland 
Museum of Art; Otto F. Ege, Cleveland School of 
Art; William H. Varnum, University of Wisconsin; 
C. Valentine Kirby, State Supervisor, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; Royal B. Farnum, School of Design, Providence, 
R. I.; Bess Eleanor Foster, Supervisor of Art, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Dr. William Stone, Ohio State 
University; Paul C. Stetson, Superintendent of 
Schools, Indianapolis, Ind.; William L. Longyear, 
Pratt Institute. 

Special features include a conducted tour of edu- 
cational exhibits; visits to the Ohio State University; 
Alumni Luncheon; President’s Night; Governor’s 
Reception and Tea; and always the association with 
congenial spirits. 

If you send for a copy of the “ Plan of Meetings,”’ 
referred to in the president’s letter, nothing will keep 
you away. 
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A SIGHT-SAVING 
posturally correct 


desk especially 
suited for 


ART CLASSES 


TheAmerican HENDERSON- 
UNIVERSAL SIGHT-SAVING 
Desk—with its tilting and 
sliding top—insures draw- 
ing, reading or writing at 
the correct focal distance 
and proper angle of vision 
—thus relieving eyestrain and minimizing accompa- 
nying physical ills incident to bad posture. Designed 
to induce correct posture, this desk provides comfort, 
permits concentration, encourages pupil effort, and 
improves classroom environment. 

While the easel top makes it especially suited for art 
classes, this desk is equally efficient for every class- 
room purpose. Let us give you replacement costs. 


American Seating Company 


“qe Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools 
a) Churches and Public Auditoriums. 


SS 





General Offices: Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Branches or Accredited Distributors in 
all Principal Cities and all Trade Areas 








H... are 22 diagramatic charts, 8" x 1014" in size, which you will find most time 
saving and helpful in teaching the theory and principles of curvilinear and rectilinear perspective. 7 
( Each of the 22 charts is completely explained on a loose-leaf reference sheet which accom- 
panies it. The charts may be used in place of a textbook, and should serve as models for 
the students. ( Presented in a simple, concise, 
charts cannot help but encourage your classes with the pleasure of achievement. 
You will find that they save your time and contribute greatly to the value 7 ,¢ 
of your work. ({ Try teaching perspective this efficient way. The i eo aS 
complete set of charts costs but 60 cents, postpaid. Send for your = “a0 ws 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. U ~%* 


Boston New York Philadel phia Atlanta 7 
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RTS & CRAFTS PROJECTS 
for Springtime! 


Sematary up classroom interest with these inviting 
art projects which range all the way from interest- 
ing little gift items which can be made during one 
period, to assignments in nature study 
and map-making. 

Syllabus sheet in attractive colors out- 
lines nine separate projects in which 
drawing inks are used in an intensely 
interesting and novel manner. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CoO., Inc. 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HIGGINS’ Drawing Inks 
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Most of the best subjects now printed in the beautiful 
Sepia tone and on rough paper, and no longer in black 
and white, 


‘Ihe Perry Pictures 


will surprise you with their beauty. 
If you haven't seen them, mention Scnuoot Arts and 
send topay for a choice sample. 


Their value is incalculab 


They cost only a trifle. 





Alma-ladema 
2250 TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or more 
Assorted as desired. Size 5x8 inches. 
ONE CENT EACH for 50 or more 
Assorted as desired. Size 3x3% inches. 
April, May and June are excellent months for pictur: 
STUDY. 

CATALOGUE of 1600 miniature illustrations, 64 pages 
..-with three sample pictures, including 
a TEN CENT picture, in the Catalogue for 
15 cents in coin or stamps. 


‘The [Ye rryTPictures ©. 
Box 10 Malden, Massachusetts 


DECORATE YOUR SCHOOLROOM OR HOME WITH THE 
10 X I2 SIZE. TEN CENTS EACH FOR SIX OR MORE 


Reading from Homer 


Subjects 


your pupils, 
too, will 
enjoy tt 
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bd 100 Costumes 


in color for school 
plays and costume 
design classes 

100 plates, 74”x11,” each 


gives you a different cos- 
tume design. Dresses are 
hand colored to guideyou 
in the right combina- 
tions. All details such as 
—— materials to use, how the 
dress is trimmed and the accessories are given 
as footnotes on each plate. You know exactly 
what to use, how the finished dress looks and 
the correct colors. 
For costume design classes you havea reference 
file of designs exactly the same as used by Broad- 
way theatrical producers. Some of the most 
famous theatrical designers, such as Minnelli, 
Kviette, Schrapps, Lemaire, have contributed to 
this set. 
Special price to teachers, schools and libraries $4.50 
500 different samples of dress goods to use in mak- 10 cts 


ing these costumes giving full color range for 

Dazian's, 142 W 44 St., New York City 

OO Enclosed is $4.50; please send the 100 costume designs 
in color with complete explanation notes. 


© Enclosed is 10 cents for your big envelope of 500 
samples of dress goods in colors. 





NaME 


ADDRESS 


Get this Extra 
VALUE! 














When buying Art or Drawing Room 
Furniture, remember price alone is 
not the real measure of value. To be 
a real value it must be pedagogically 
correct, as well as low in price, for fur- 
niture that hampers class supervision 
is costly, regardless of its first cost. 





Kewaunee Birch Line Art and Draw- Drawing Table 
ing Room Furniture is both peda- Ne. Bi-96 
gogically correct and low in price. It 
is sturdy, serviceable, provides all 
modern conveniences, saves space, 
promotes efficiency and in every way 
gives complete satisfaction. You will 
want to have full details on the out- 
standing values now offered in the 
Kewaunee Birch Line. 





pl Art Table 
Write for our catalog today No. BL-90 
~ . 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 

246 Lincoln St. Kewaunee, Wis. 
Designers and Manufacturers of Art and Mechanical 
Drawing Room Furniture for Schools and Colleges 
Factories at Kewaunee, Wis. and Adrian, Mich. 
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WARDMAN 
PARK HOTEL 


Washington, D.C. 
will be 
Headquarters for the 


24th Annual Convention 
of the 


Eastern Arts Association 
April 26 to 29 


Every room an outside room 


and equipped with bath 


Rates 
$4.00 single . . . $6.00 double 


‘ 7 
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Classica H 
. 
Mythology 
Pictures 
Gods and Goddesses ‘ 
of Olympus and the : 
Heroes of Old have ; 
been bound to earth by $ 
the sculptors of Ancient : 
Greece and Rome. 
: 
Their portraits are here 4 
for your Latin, English 4 
_ e 
and History Classes prin : 
Order the following School Sets of prints: 
Classical Mythology 75 prints $1.13 ‘ 
The Iliad 66 prints 1.00 3 
The Odyssey 48 prints —.72 
Vergil’s Aeneid . 66 prints 1.00 
- 
These pictures are black and white, size 5 44x8”" , 


We will send you lists of these prints by sets 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
11 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. ‘ 
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You, as the guardian of the future work 
and success of your pupils, are responsi- 
ble for the selection of the proper equip- 
ment for good work. 
If your budget has been reduced, Strath- 
more offers true economies far greater 
than you could save by accepting an 
inferior quality at a trifle lower price 


Retain your Strathmore quality 
and still secure your economy 


by using both sides of the sheet 
by taking advantage of the erasure 
quality that enables pupils to cor- 
rect and change without harming 


the paper. 


Today as always there is no substitute 
for quality and the best is the least ex- 
pensive in the end. When you hand in 
your requisition for supplies do not be 
misled by ‘‘cost persheet.’’ Specify Strath- 
more to be sure your teaching will pro- 
duce results up to your regular standards 
We shall be pleased to send you a free 
sample book of Strathmore Artists’ 
Papers and Boards 


STRATHMORE PAPER CoMPANY 
DEPT. SC-4, WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


STRATH MORE 
Artists! ¥ 


IS PART OF THE PICTURE” 


ape TA, and board. 


‘6 
PAPER 











SCHOOL 
COLORS 


and 





TALENS WATER COLORS are most brilliant, 
least likely to fade. 


TALENS WAX CRAYONS are brilliant and do not 
bend in the fingers. The colors blend excellently. 
Each stick is well wrapped. 16 colors. 


TALENS POSTER COLORS are beautifully brilliant 


with a rich, velvety appearance. 24 colors. 


To meet a constantly increasing demand 
on the part of the discriminating art di- 
rectors, we have perfected two new colors 
in these three mediums—TURQUOISE and 
MAGENTA. veer blend with other Talens 
colors to produce hues that have heretofore 
been impossible to make. 


Write for quantity prices on the Talens Water Color 
Box which includes turquoise and magenta in its assort- 
ment. The Talens Poster Color Card shows the 
turquoise (light blue) and magenta. The 16-color Wax 
Crayon Box has a stick of magenta and turquoise in its 
assortment. 


Here is a line of school colors that children love to use. 


TALENS SCHOOL PRODUCTS INC. 
320 East 2istSt. 133 First St. 36 West 24th St. 
Chicago San Francisco New York 








how to construct 109 


LEATHERCRAFT 


articles ... price 50 cents 














W ociow you like to have a personal copy of the 


“Leathercraft” book with its detailed explanations how 
to make 109 leathercraft articles? In addition, the book 
tells all about construction methods, leather decoration, 
flat modeling. embossing or repousse, stamping, engrav - 
ing, carving, cut work, applique, and coloring. A 124- 
page leathercraft instruction book and 20-page supple- 
Write. 


ment both for 50 cents. May we send them to you? 


LEATHERCRAFT STUDIOS 
GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 


358 Franklin Street Worcester, Mass. 








for craft 


Ss ancy p workers 
A 5-cent stamp brings you samples. 

Sold by the whole or half skin, also cut to measure. 

TOOLS, DESIGNS, LACINGS, BOTH IN CALF AND 

GOAT SKIN, SNAP FASTENERS TO MATCH LEATH- 


ERS, LEATHER DYE, WAX POLISH, SPHINX 
PASTE, SLIDE FASTENERS, AND BAG PLATES 


W. A. HALL, 250 Devonshire Street, Boston 9, Mass. 








TOOLS for 


ik Work Wood Carvin 
a Biock Cuttin 
and Tooled Leather 


MORITZ LOEFFLER sicomncia.n. 











Radio Broadcasts 

EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Key Station) Sunday Evenings, 

Eastern Standard Time 

March 26—‘‘Why Should We Teach Home Eco- 
nomics in Public Schools?”’ Bess Goodykoontz, 
Assistant U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

“How School Training Helps to Make Good 
Homes. ”’ A. Wilson, Assistant State 
Commissioner of Education, Albany, N. Y. 

April 2—‘“ Prolonging Life Through Education.” 
Louis I. Dublin, Chief Statistician, Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co., New York City 


Travel 


A SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY of going to Mexico this 
is offered by the Committee of Cultural 
Relations with Latin America. A seminar will be 
held in Cuernavaca and Mexico City. Lecturers will 
be Judge Florence E. Allen, Chio Supreme Court; 
Dr. Charles W. Hackett, University of 
Dr. Sylvanus Morley, Carnegie Institute of Wash- 
ington; and many You will be especially 
interested in the subject of Mexican Arts and Crafts 
by Count Rene d’Harnon- 
contributors to the 
he will con- 


NATIONAL 
N.B.C. (WEAF 
6.30 p. m. 


Lewis 


summer 


Texas; 
others. 


which will be covered 
court—who was one of the 
Special Mexican Issue of ScHoo. Arts 
duct a group on the inspection of studios, the open 
the village 
made and on a tour of the 


air schools, workshops where pottery, 
textiles and toys are 
famous frescoes by noted Mexican artists such as 
Rivera, Orozco, and Pacheco. 

A month or Mexico where the school 


system flourishes in spite of obstacles, rural schools 


more in 
multiply, boys and girls paint pictures and houses, 
learn to calculate sums and measure the wind veloc- 
ty, wire streets for fiestas and houses for electricity. 

If you'd like to have more information write to 


the Secretary of The School Arts Family. 
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